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WHEN A MAN SEEKS A BOSS'S 
ADVICE ABOUT MONEY 



T^>jni.olER.^ know that llie iom- 
J_J jH tent employee m clear-mind eti 
iind ivithout tlie wurry of finaneial 
oblige t ion When a di4»l4iara.Sif«>(l 
worker a^ks^ about inuney niany em- 
ploy ers recommend tlie Ho use ho Id 
Plan, Thisi Plan gives the worker a 
c hance to reorganize hh fmanc«*» on 
a dimple straight forw ard bu8ine§&Iike 
ba&i&. 

lloii&ehohl Loans of $30 to $300 
are made to families of the loivpst 
futssihle priiv for "money at retail/' 
tjften Housebokr^i eharge i^ lower 
ill an the maximum permitted by 
State Small Loan Laws. 

The ret?ourre8 of thig company are 
a%'ailaltlf to the waiie earnrr in the 



ftame way the hanker serves the 
luiMnei^g man! One very nensihle 
arrangement is the aiil given in 
Imdgeting income- This hrlpg tlie 
borrower Btraighten out his ftnanceg 
tio he can reduce the loan with regu- 
lar monthly payments and have 
enou*jh left for tiece&sarv living 
exi^enses. 

The Household Loan Plan pro- 
vident thit^ het|»ful ^^r\ ire in 106 riliesi 
and surrounding coumumitie^. It;* 
value to your employees has been 
carefully explained in a I*tM>kli't which 
we will gladly send at your rcqtiei^t* 
You may have a supfdy of thc^e 
booklets if you wish to pass theni nn 
to worthy einployeCfi, 



HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE CORPORATION 

AND SUBSIDIARIES — 56th Year of Service 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

ABOUT THE COST • i:mi-irm>ir.nrvcrciin reJacif retail prices ki ihr level uf whole* 
snU* pricfii, ItoHrver. ^Uen nw%\v*d6 iiri? Jttvij^cj wtvleh (Hermit *'retiiUing'* money la 
faiiiilir^ oil tht j^ignaturt-n '*f Im^band and nifr alone at fttirfi- hmer than the '2 14% tw 3^% 
a rmmlU iu*w vltur^eil ttn iinp^td halxinrf-i, IJijU'>'(*liolit will he f^uind ii'^mtj thi mrth* idfi>* 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 




HAS SAVED A LOT OF MONEY FOR US 
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SIMIMJFIED oilke liUiography . , . 
the sensational new protieBS whirli 
niakea It possible for you to produce 
your own liihographed material , * * in 
colors if desired * * * right in your own 
offices I Multilitli » , . the result of years 
of reBearch and development - . , enahles 
you to turn out Htliof^raphic printing of 
fmrsl quality . , , witli layman opmitor^ 
, * • at low costs never before possible* 

It is the simplest process of its kind 
ever devised * - . even persons with no 
previous e\fwrience can learn to operate 
it with surprising ease and speech 

Muhilith opens an entirely new rietJ 
of possibilities in the prod net ion — ivilkin 
your own hiininess — of highly attractive 
letlerheads, catalog pages^ bulfetins, 
Ijooklets, husiiiess forms, advertising and 



»;ales promotion literature of all kiud^. 
With Multiiith you can not only add to 
the appearance of your printed matter, 
but can make a big savings in produc- 
tion costs* A few of I lie other advan- 
tages of this remarkable new process are 
shown at the right. As you read them 
over, consider bow your own business 
can profit by using the iMultilith method* 
The Mulligraph representative in your 
vicinity will gladly show you samples of 
Multihth work ami give you full in- 
formation without obligation. Consult 
your phone book, or write to 

multhj^iiapd company 

( llr % rtaiiiJ, f 
OFFICES m ALL f ftlNCIPM CmE$ OF THE WORLD 



httfltMl on 30 ^Biint' rt|icfHiti4:« Ui dmiKiiiJig unci 
biiiltiinif r^ffit^ tluplkiilttijf atiri |H-intitif( «quip- 
nicriit. Ttic.ro uro isfiro tJiMri S5 iijciiilf;lii in Uio 
MuliiKra|ih lior, iEHiiirltJiii; oflicR folilifitf ma- 

aa Low an |liS.O(}. 
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Multiple Typawrlting and Office PrinHng 



A FEW OF MULTIUTH'S 
MANY ADVANTAGES: 

1. Fasit, eaay^cconomifsal prf>« 
d 11 r lian of £1 H^ac t (11 thogr apd^d ) 
printing. 

2. Roiluetion of typi^aotting co^ilft 
(Jiie tti abtlity to u^e typi<' 
writl^Ti, vt rit Irn nr drawn <-'(>py 
applied dirr^fdy un [ihilo. 

3* Much lower cost of IVIiillililK 

frfiif iliic or liiie iliuHUjitionBt or 
hiinJ'dcTt tjfKJ, 

4» Ability to drjtH' miipH« <'harls, 
\\t rfnuplii-utrd rulril ftirrioj 

5. MulliliiU impreBsiotia can 

of varifil uii J uiiiinual jfiui^itirtt. 

6. Ileprodiirtiott of exifiting 
printtni; i-ua lie done at Kiw 

7. MultiUlb pliitrH ran bt* fir**- 
purt'd in niinutfH inatratl of 
nuura, iiitd utrcupy liltJc aCtir- 

itpure^ 

PtatrH i'4jn \w rirpr'iiirdlv ilfl<<^, 
£init arc CiiMily prr-***rvfd Jind 
tttored. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE ytidts ago, the trus- 
levs of what Is now ont: of the 
wtjrld's largest life iiisijrante com* 
panies met to consider the purchase 
of a ninety-dollar safe. They decided 
to buy it. It proved to be large 
enough to hold the assets and records 
of the Company for some years. 

Today, mort^ than hi* If a million 
Americans are banded together in 
that company, the Northwestern 
MutuaU for the financial security of 
themselves and their families. Its 
assets, as reported to state insurance 
departments, total a billion dollars 
— a great estate administered for 
mutual welfare and protection. 
Thriiu^li ptKjd times and bad* the 



Northwestern Mutual has been a 
dependable ha ven of financial refuge 
for its policyholders— in many in- 
stances* their only hope. Use its 
great strength to protect yourself 
and your family. Insure a depend- 
able income for your own less active 
years— and financial protection for 
your wife and children. 

Ask the Northwestern Mutual 
Agent in your community to tell 
you about Northwestern Mutual 
service. He can assist you greatly in 
your financing for the future. Or 
mail us the coupon below, tod ay » for 
a copy of the booklet/*\ our Part uf 
a Billion Dollar Estate/* 



^ze NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ^/W^c^. m^xm^n 

*'YiiUf Pan <kf (J Biilton DoiUr Bfiaie" Xam,^^^^^^ 
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The Busy 
Man Looks 
at Steel 

The Eyes Have It 

PITTSBURGH conctnlea a tuck to New 
York on RaiJio City, but trumps Rocke- 
feller Foundation with the rapidly- 
iriowing Metlical Center just off the 
Pitt Campus* Monlefiore Hospital^ Falk 
Clinic, and the Children's Hospital — 
first-comers to the Center — recently 
yielded the limelight to the imposing 
new ten-story buiMing of the Eye, Ear, 
Nose & Throat Hospital, ''And this/' 
say loyal Pittsbur^hers "is only the be- 
ginning/' 

Be that as it may, the newcomer to 
Medical Center is a marvel of modem- 
ity and quiet, clock-like efficiency* Nor 
%vere the hospital authorities any less 
progressive in their choice of equip- 
ment. All food handling and serving 
equipment, hospital utensils, and sur- 
gical equipment from operating tables 
to hypoderntic needles have been made 
of ALLEGHENY METAL^permanently 
bright and shining — so easy to clean 
and keep clean, 

NOT The Bridge of Sighs 

AT LEAST, a paved street— not a gon- 
dola-laden stream — runs beneath the 
overhead pedestrian bridge in the heart 
of downtown Chicago, connecting the 
Daily News Building with the Chicago 
Northwestern Terminal, It's not one of 
tlie world*s wonders, but it does mark 
the first outdoor application of ALLE- 
GHENY METAL, and six years of con- 
stant exposui e to sun, rain and corro- 
sive city smoke have been powerless to 
affect its smooth, impervious surface. 

Only a simple annual cleaning to re- 
move deposits of dust and grime is re- 
quired to restore the original lustrous 
sheen of the stainless steeL Again the 
judgment of the pioneer is vindicated! 

ALLEGHENY METAI^the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion^ — is manufactured by the ALLE- 
GHENY STEEL Company, Bracken- 
ridge, Pa.; who also manufacture elec- 
trical sheets, auto body sheets, metal 
fm-niture sheets, black sheets, castings, 
pipe, and boiler tubes; whose products 
are carried in stock by alt Jos. T* Ryer- 
son and Sons, Inc. Warehouses^ by 
Dunham, Carrigan and Hayden Co,, 
San Francisco, and by Union Ha id ware 
and Metal Co,, Los Angeles. ALLE- 
GHENY METAL is manufactured pur- 
suant to license from the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., under basic patents 
No. l,aiC,81T and 1,339,378, 
ADVERTISEMENT 



Through 
the Editor s Specs 



A problem of proportion 

Commenting on our comment 

last month that "Muck Will Not Do 
For Mortar,** a reader quotes A. W. 
Robertson, president of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, to the effect that : 

In the Bible we are told that Jehovah 
said onto Abraham that, if there were 
ten righteous men in the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah^ he would save those 
cities. The world seems to have reversed 
this judgment, and to a certain extent 
has decided that, if ten unrighteous men 
can he found in the busiineys world, it 
will be destroyed. Verily, there is a dif- 
ference between God's judgment and 
man's, 

A new sort of power trust? 

THAT two able constitutional law- 
I yers should arrive at some unanimity 
of opinion on the great issues of the 
day might occasion no surprise. 

Yet the fact that Elihu Root and 
John W. Davis, men of different 
party faiths, are disturbed by the 
dangers of continuing the emergency 
powers of Government as a per- 
manent accession to authority is 
attributable to more than a profes- 
sional sensitivity to questionings of 
free govcrnmf?nt. 

In a torewoi'd to a collection of 
Alexander Hamilton's papers pub- 
lished by the Columbia University 
Press, ^Ir. Root says: 

It has now become evident that there 
will be a strong effort both in and out 
of office to continue beyond the period 
of the emergency and make permanent 
some broad powers of government which 
have been exercised heretofore upon no 
claim of justification except as tem- 
porary expedients to meet the emer- 
gency. 

Many of these powers affect materi- 
ally the s€ope of individual liberty, 
especially in busineBs» the obligation 
of contractSp and the security of prop- 
erly, as well against government as 
against other individuals. The question 
whether the American people are wlUing 
to Include in their permanent system a 
grant of such powers and to subject 
themselves permanently to such govern- 
roent control has never been really con- 
sidered or diiicuiiiitd. 

Before the members of the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Mn Davis also 
warned against the kind of planning 



which would project the expedient 
into the permanent. He said: 

Let a planned economy come if H 
mostj but remember that it does not 
spring like Minerva full armed from the 
brain of Jove. It must be set up and oper- 
ated by human hands and by the same 
sort of men» and no others, whose striv- 
ing under individualism » as it is alleged, 
has proven so disastrous. Where is suf- 
ficient wisdom to be found? Who will go 
bond that such vast power will be sanely 
used? It is said thai those in charge o"* 
the machine will at least be* inclined t 
follow patriotic lines, unmoved by the 
sordid desire for gain* They will be free 
forsooth from the pro fit motive," and 
greed will no longer be an enemy to the 
general good. There is something in this, 
perhaps^ but there remains a kind of 
greed that tempts men to 'do stranger 
things than does even the love of money 
the traditional root of aU evil. It is th 
lust for power, for popularity, for fame. 
Any candid observer of public affairs 
can testify to the corrosive power of this 
morbid appetite. 

To get office, to hold office, to reap 
partisan advantag-e, to win applause, to 
please the multitude, to magnify one*a 
importance: to gain these ends, all othe 
profit aside, acts are committed each 
rising day that the actor would turn 
away from in disgust if money were his 
only aim. 

It ought to be clear that the great 
constitutional questions raised by the 
recovery program transcend party 
platforms and party affiliations. A 
much larger issue must be weighe 
than the fate of parties. The fate of 
the people themselves is put in the 
balance by the idea of continuing 
emergency grants of official power, 
for the proposal, as Mr. Root be- 
lieves, "appears to involve an aban- 
donment of limitations * , * which, 
rightly or wrongly, we have con- 
sidered essential to our free govern- 
ment." 

The unseen toll of 
bureaucraCY 

ADD to the evils of bureaucracy; 

The money cost is the least cost to 
society. Burer»i!i » iry lakes a toll to- 
day of 20 to 30 cents out of each dol- 
lar citizens earn. But the greater cost 
is the cost of energy, the enormous 
amount of time required to keep 
abreast of the multitudinous and 
multifarious rules and regulations, 
questionnaires and hearings, made 
possible by the expenditure of reve 
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nue collected from the productive 
citizen. 

The plight of industry unduly bu- 
reaucrat ized is symbolized by a man 
diligently sawing logs. An official 
appears and demands a quarter of 
his earnings. That is bad enough » but 
when the official sticks around and 
jiggles the log, the public service is 
in a way of becoming a public 
nuisance. 

Number Two: the Congress occa- 
sionally cuts an appropriation for a 
bureau or commission. The pressure 
of those to be let out is tremendous. 
When such commission is granted 
authority to start an investigation 
and charge the expense to the indus- 
try investigated— an actual situa- 
tion — the temptation ia great to in- 
vestigate and retain the personnel. 
Two evils here, obviously. 

A boat easily rocked 

BUSINESS is a delicate thing. Touch 
one industry' in one point and thefe's 
a reflex action in a hundred other in- 
dustries. 

Coconut oil doesn't bothei* most of 
of us* It goes, we know, into soaps 
and into some food products such as 
I oleomargarines. ' Copra suggests to 
: us Pacific islands and palm trees and 
beach Cumbers, 

But the bovernment puts a tax on 
coconut oil and the repercussions are 
nationwide. The dairy people were 
its strongest advocates. The cotton- 
I seed oij people were affected* The 
packers weren't greatly concerned. 
They use animal and vegetable fats 
of about every kind and they figured 
that if they were bit in one way 
they'd be helped in another. 

The soapi folks had a lot to say. 
The new levy they declared meant 
an increase of 25 per cent in the cost 
of soap and the tariff was only 15 
per cent and they couldn't compete. 
Some of the great soap-making firms 
have Canadian plants. ''Wouldn't it 
be feasible," they argued, "to in- 
crease our Canadian plants and out- 
put and import our soaps from Can- 
ada, paying the tariff? Or should we 
ask for compensatory increase in the 
tariff on imported soaps and fight 
the battle along those lines?'* 

Either would mean an increase in 
prices on soap and in some cases 
auch an increase might be fatal. A 
packer said to me ! 

"We're soap makers, too. We have 
one brand of toilet soap in which 
we use coconut oil. It was priced at 
five cents a cake and was doing very 
welK But if we have to raise it to 
7V-; cents it may kill its sale and cost 
us all we've put into advertising and 
promotion." 

But soap isn't all that's worried by 
the new tax. Copra and coconut oil 
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have beeo a mainstay of our Pacific 
Coast shipping. They form a large 
part of return cargo and a ship that 
goes out laden and comes back empty 
doesn't please a shipownen 

And if he's forced to raise out- 
bound freights, many things are 
thrown out of balance. 

Do you wonder that business 
sometimes prays, "Let us alone at 
least until we can get adjusted to 
present conditions." 

One man's reliei 
another man's ruin 

TO mentjon the packing industry. 
What are processing taxes and 
drought doing to it and to hundreds 
of other industries? 

For one thing drought and 
drought relief are sending great 
quantities of poorly fed cattle on the 
market, while the amount of well- 
fed high grade is shrinking. The re- 
sult is that beef of the best quality 
goes up in price while beef of the 
poorest quality goes still further 
down. The packer is happiest when 
the margin between the best and the 
poorest grades is small and steady. 

These poorly fed cattle have poor 
hides and the hide market is loaded 
down with poor hides and under- 
supplied with hides of the highest 
grade. In this case, the poor hides 
drag down the price of the better 
grades. The manufacturer who uses 
leather and who thought he was 
forehanded in laying in a stock of his 
raw material finds himself now won- 
dering if h^ were wise, wondering if 
prices are going lower and in general 
what will become of him. So the well- 
meant efforts of the Government to 
relieve the drought-stricken farmer 
of the Northwest -may bring to the 
verge of ruin a shoe manufacturer 
on the Atlantic Coast, 

Who constitute the "needy'? 

To try to tJo good In a wronjj way in 
tnattera economic one of the s ureal 
ways to dp harm. Our mo^it {generous 
sympathies and our Jjelflsh prejudices 
often blind ua to realities — Quoted from 
a New Dealer by Mark Sullivan, 

IN considering the weil- intent loned 
plana for giving every one a higher 
standard of living, even the most 
sympathetic must face certain facts. 
It would be a grave error lo proceed 
from the premise that ever/ citizen 
has a right to receive from society 
something above a bare living. It is 
said there are from six to eight mil- 
lions of our citizens who receive less 
than $1,000 a year The plea is to 
raise this income* We picture this 
eight million as made up of men who 
are eager to work, have the ability 
to work, are capable of producing 
something more than sufficient food. 
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JIM J OVERHEARD VHO EMPLOYEES 
KICKING ABOUT OU R WASH ROOMS 




THEY'RE NOT 
SATISFIED AND A.P.W. 
ONLtWON TOWELS ARE 
BEST AMD COST SO LITrLE 




SAY, THE OLD ^^QMCE-A-WEEK 
ISSUE TOWELS ARC OUT 

r 



P 



SURE, LOOK ArrHE 
ONUWQN TOWELS 
AND THEY HAVE 
PUT IN OMLIWOKJ 
CABIMET TOILET 




Perhaps it is an improvement on the old 
common rdler towet to issue doth towds to 
each employee once a wce^^ But it's an im~ 
provcnicnt in name rather than in fact» for 
Moiulay morning whiten est is a thing of the 
past long before the whistle blows Saturday. 

A*P.W. Onllwon Toweb Ln washrooms are 
a simple, common-sen^e departure from 
grimy, dbcase- spreading cloth towels. These 
large, double- folded towels do a thorough 
drying job. Usually a single one will suffice. 
They arc pure and «afe when they leave the 
mill and kept ao up to the moment of use 
by the neat, fool^ proof On! t won Cabinets that 
dispense a single towel at a time. And thb 



"one- at -a- time" feature U one that makes 
for genuine economy ^besides helping keep 
washrooms neat and tidy* 

And don't confuse Onliwon with the gen- 
eral run of paper towels. Th»^ are the 
towels you'U find in hospitals, schoolsi exclu^ 
aive clubs, and the better hotels throughout 
the ct>untry. They are soft m\d pleasant to 
use. People iike them I 

Make your plant or building a healthier, 
pleasant cr place to work in. Install Oahwon 
Towels in all your washrooms — and make 
it a complete job by installing A,P.W. 
Onhwon Tissue in Ontiwon Cabtnets us 
wc!t. 



ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 

A.P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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turn 




Sow ihut, thf f(ouri<] of tht^ dynamtt It h^art! 
ijjfuijfb lliir land, tiumiifui'iurer^ are niuk- 
iiig jiiif*? I hut po%vrr ff|yiprsit'ril h ready for 
tbf \vr']iHMJif liurdt-n iiitiMised uium it^ Too 
itimh 1^ nt bLikv In jt'upurdi^f? [irofil? by 
uiiforesecii p\mii itbul*dowii!i. Yet break- 
don ns iiTid hltiit*dowm I here wi ll ct'rtatnlv 
in*, if dt*f«-riti iTt iliL* puwcr m^u liifit'iir an 
Hbiili aU ulliifr nt:irbifi<'!i drpeiiil are nut 
found and rorr^?€lrd iiefure I bey lead Ut 
arr ideriil*, 

Ilnndred:^ at lljririinl Str^jtn nuilt-r Iti^ 
^prrlton and In>^urunre Cutnpiitiy m^pei'- 
tors4 on I heir daily round^^ ian and do un» 
I over dt'tc^i l-i lit |iuvvt*r eiiuipniftit ^^ liirb 



rnr^hi mean thousands of dollars loai 
ibfiiugb property damugt^ and hampered 
prodyrtion* Thtf eccentric movement of a 
30*lon flynhf^rl, a new-bnrn fi^^'^iire in u 
lifjilt'r -ram, ibe bair4ine rrark ni a drum- 
It ead flatif^t' . . , these are aotne of iht! dan^ 
ger sigaiiU seen and bf^eded by men whofe 
bt]tiine§» it h to protect iE1du^triea pro* 
(ecled by flarlford Sleam Boiler. 

To maintain ib^- efTerlivenej^s of ibis 
work^ I be Company con^iantly gives iIh 
Eeld men ibe net^esil btidingis from ibe 
eiLperienceft and reiiJ^arcb of il-i dtrertlnp 
pfigtneer^ who are recognir,ed tbroughout 
I be country n** bigh ^utboritieii on ibe 



ronjitftti-tion :ifid >afe operation of all 
J J o wer eq u i pm e nl . 

Engineering in<turcince« as interpreted 
by Hartford Steam Boib'r, rovers loi^» from 
explof(ion» of boiler?i <ind preasure ves&ekf 
and ihe breakdown of engines, turbines^ 
and electrical and refrigeratini equip* 
ment. When deikired* insurance may be 
placed af^ain^t indirert jo^ses^ suftajned 
throu^b rloppa];;e of intonie or tpoilage 
of material;^ due (o »uih inte rrttplinns. 

Tbi» the olde;*! purety eii|;ineertnf( 
iniiiirance com puny in ibe luuniry. und the 
larfsesi anywhere. A genu and brokers will 
be i^lad lo dt-^ru^> fil.iii" and ]iotit ie?. 



- - THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER - - 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD • CONNfCTICUT 
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shelter and clothing, and who have 
the will power to carry through a 
daily stint of productive labor. This 
ideal moves us deeply. But is it 
typical of the eight million ? 

We know of an organized group of 
hoboes, who refuse to do a stroke of 
work, and glory in their position. 
Then, there are the physically and 
mentally incapacitated, who should 
be taken care of by society, the quan- 
tity and quality of such relief to be 
carefully considered. But beyond this 
is a great number of men created in 
the image of God, who lack the will 
to produce more than barely enough 
to- sustain life; the inefficient, through 
no fault of their own, who lack the 
will to carry on and through, those 
who need minute supervision of the 
most humble task ; the shiftless, the 
thriftless, the economic moron who 
wastes because it is his nature to 
waste. 

Until this group, for whom our sjmti- 
pathies and sentiment are aroused, 
is identified and classified, there can 
be no form of public aid either as to 
security against unemployment, or 
sickness, or old age, without an un- 
just and an unfair burden upon the 
energies of those who have the mind 
and the spirit to make their way and 
pay their way in the world. 

We need to know more about the 
"intentional pauper** and the *'unin- 
tentional pauper,'' as Owen D. Young 
said when addressing the Southern 
Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry. To learn how to recognize 
accidental destitution apart from 
congenital indigency is a job which 
society can no longer postpone on the 
ground of difficulty. 

In approaching the social problem, 
the country will do well to distin- 
guish among sentiment, sentimen- 
tality and common sense, 

A little thiaking is a 
dangerous thing 

JOHN EESKINE, the author of 
*'Adam and Eve/' essays to discuss 
in a Sunday syndicated article: "Are 
we thinking more than before? Are 
Professors making a more profound 
government?'* 

He concludes that most of us are 
unwilling to think and have an emo- 
tional approach to that exercise 
when it is forced upon us. He sug- 
gesta that the main starting point 
for all thinking on economic matters 
should proceed from this defect of 
our economic system, namely, that if 
a company i rsusual profits, in- 

stead of ds . Jig them to the 
furnishers of capital or to manage- 
ment, such extra profits should be 
turned over to labor and the public. 
He states that capita] should be con- 
tent with one rate of interest at all 



times. But, he says, such a sugges- 
tion brings growls from capital and 
"proves you a wild man, a Bolshevik, 
a professor. Your friends stop you in 
the street. What will become of the 
class who are living on their invest- 
ments? You are no better than a 
robber!" 

Mr. Erskine, however, fails to 
carry through* What should be the 
fixed income of capital? Over a 30- 
year period capital has earned in the 
United States only between three and 
one-half and four per cent* If I have 
invested my savings, say, in three 
companies — -A, B and C, and A com- 
pany is fortunate enough to earn 
eight per cent on my thousand dol- 
lars, should I give four per cent, say, 
of that to labor and the public? But 
companies B and C make no profit. 
Should labor return from its wages, 
and an assessment be made on the 
public sufficient to make up a sum 
which would pay me four per cent on 
that investment ? Otherwise my sav- 
ings would return me only one and 
two-thirds per cent, and even Mr. Er- 
skine, I am sure, would admit that 
the incentive, with risks and hazards 
considered, would not be suificient for 
an investor to turn over his savings 
to creative enterprise. And such cre- 
ative enterprise, which provides con- 
tinuous employment, would languish - 

Perhaps it would be just as well 
for the people, as Mr. Erskine says, 
not to think, as it would be for them 
to think along such faulty and ado- 
lescent lines as Mr. Erskine suggests. 

The mainsprings of business 

BUSINESS is done on enthusiasm, 
on hope, animation and good cheer* 
When you repress men, suppress 
them, destroy their freedom of in- 
itiative, then business languishes. It 
is just as wrong to kill freedom of 
business as it is to kill political free- 
dom or mental freedom. Granting 
that big business must receive a cer- 
tain amount of supervision, yet this 
supervision must be the work of 
economists, of businessmen, of work- 
ingmen, of men who know just how 
long it takes to earn a dollar with 
their own hands; for before a man 
can intelligently supervise he must 
have worked at the thing he is super- 
vising. To have the business of the 
world supervised by the demagogue 
and politician would be like putting 
a man in to lead the orchestra who 
had no technical knowledge of music. 
The domination of business by the- 
orists will eventually destroy the 
business fabric, kill initiative, stop 
production, throttle organization, 
and put a quietus on commercial 
evolution* And without commercial 
evolution there will ^ civiliza- 
tion, • . / — Elrkkt \ VJIL 




Seiberling's problem 
of invoice writing 
was solved 
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'^WcordcreJ Kant-Slij> forma with 
the Rctrj^ir^jtor j>lrtifii,'* Seibtrr* 
ling HiiLber C"tii|iaiiy writes, '*aa 
jfHTJon as you pljiced xlmm on the 
market B€veral ycard a|jo. 
liutl previoiiifly bctrn U5sing tir^lj- 
i]4iry c:^>rilifii,ious fi^rm^ for our 
imvuiceH and fi»tind tE iilmohl irn- 
poa^ible tf* ke^[t all t'ipiest itt 
proper ulLinxmeiil. 

"Our routine rtH|iiirr?i removing 
tme copy fmrn ilie eci for tbe 
^^liippin^ depHgrlmcnt and rf-plac* 
in^ all ollii!r copies in t\u* mai'liiiic 
Utcr to complete tlir invoice. 

***rhc ea?*c of re-ifn^Tlmg copies 
4if Kant "Slip form 4 in the maehme 
and of tTtaLlti<r ai^iitiuiial ctitrieA 
^iiu ti ypjirar aUMjliiU'ly tuiifiimi 
im idl I'opift^ hii^ ti^H.'^rdvd up our 
work, M e have beeu plemm-nj %iilh 
yoiir Hcr^ ice, M e e mti ti^n anv 
otber invoicing orrau^einenr vilitcli 
Htiiild give thn name results." 

liV hat U ytmr problem? Th<? 
Ilr*;isiriitor \lrlh*.Ml bai* solved 
many ilifhrull oiir'-^ , , , ou 1y|ie- 
uriter^^ billing and tabitliiljit^ 
fTiarfiiufi*, ariil 1 *4e t y pt'wri I era, 
^ rile u* for i nmjibMr iiiToi'mariiin. 
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The Lesson is Hard, 

but the reward is sure 





THERE are certain homely 
rules of progress which stand 
as steadfastly true today as they 
have at any time in the history 
of American commerce. 

One of these is that the soundest 
investment any company can 
make is in the quaUty of its 
product. 

Another is, that the first valid 
claim of a man, a business or 
a product upon success is to 
deserve it- 



These rules may not seem to 
furnish an inspiring battle cry 
for the impatient or weak- 
hearted. They may be slow in operation, but 
they are sure. 

How sure, you can know from the welcome 
accorded by an enthusiastic public to Goodyear's 
most recent tire development, the 
All -Weather. 

Instead of worrying and waiting during the past 
three or four years of diminished opportunity, 



OUR CREED 

"ft'V are going to keep right 
on mating (he best tire oti tiie 
market, u*e are going to keep 
right &n ma king our franchise 
the must desirable any tire 
dealer can obtain t we are gO' 
ing to keep rigijt on pa ying the 
highest wages in the industry, 
we art going to keep right on 
with our policy of fair and 
honest dealings with the 
piibiic. This policy brought us 
leadership in the industry and 
this policy will keep us in 
that position no matter how 
hard blows the storm f/f 
competition. " 



Goodyear not only continued its 
program of development and 
betterment — but deliberately in- 
creased it. 

Steadily, year by year^ there is- 
sued from the Goodyear labora^ 
tories and factories, an increasing 
flow of products meeting new 
needs^ or serving old ones better. 



In the forefront of this brilliant 
array stands the new "G-3" AIl- 
Wearher, which has written its 
record of success in the books 
of thirty-thousand Goodyear 
dealers, as well as the Airwhee!*, 
which has so accurately met a 
new motoring need that Goodyear is manufac- 
turing five times as many as are all other makers 
of super*soft tires combined. 




f» RE Si DIN I, 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC 



AtR\f'HBEL is Coedyear's tnjde^mark, registered in the U.S*A, and thn?Mgh&ut the 
uorld, tttiJ /j ftMfd (0 demtf thttt Cccdytar it the tmtusire maker a/ AtRlFHBBL Tim 
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IH RUBBER 
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The Business of Life 



Thirty-five years ago in ritieago Theo- 
dore Roosevelt defirml his way of life to mem- 
bers of the Hamilton Club. He said; 

I wish to prcacii not the floetrine of ignoble 
ea^se, but the doctrine of the strenuous life. 

To-day, selfhood seenis more honored in the 
breach than in the observance* Much of the 
praise of collectivism springs from the ignoble 
desire for a slavish security mthout the rigors 
of struggle. This soul-sickness includes all 
classes, high and low. The manager of a great 
business is eager fur anything which will in- 
sure continuance of his enterprise and his posi- 
tion, with less annoying competition; the work- 
ingman wants some one else to secure his jol) 
and to l>e taken care of in sickness and old a^e. 
Each seems read\' to sign a blank check in pave- 
ment. Yet adventuring and chance-taking on the 
part of the individual are as necessary to progress 
and well-being as when Shakespeare declared: 

And yttii all know security 
Is miirtal's cbk^fest enemy. 

The responsibility and enthusiasm of the 
single human is the most important business in 
the world. It concerns every man, woman and 
child- It is the material of which vital statistics 
are made. It is the essence of national entity- It 
is the sine qua 7ton, the "indispensable" of the 
Ignited States of America- 
One need only look about to perceive how 
skill in niastering the daily affairs of life invites 
a universal interest- ('on slider the Dionne quin- 
tuplets- At the age of seven and a half weeks tlu^v 
are prodigies. On July 18 these five little Cana- 
dians established five records, uneijualed, so 
far as is known, in human history. They had 
lived a I days, lliey were doing the immediate 
jt>l> before them with thorough competence^ de- 
votiuu and success, ^Vhy is the world eager to 
know about the Dionne children? Because they 
symb(»li/-e the great struggle of humanity for 
life. The brief accounts of their few activities 
stand out of the daily mass of printed matter, 
as a famous newspaper has saiti, the most inter- 
esting eontiruied story of them all. 

This ohjtM.^t lesson in miniature has its counter- 



parts no less credible. The Associated Press re- 
ports that the ties that bind farmers to drought- 
scorched land of the western plains are proving 
too strong for the FERA to break. Though suf- 
fering extreme hardship, all except a few are 
declining the Government's offers of assistance 
in moving to other lands. The spell of the famil- 
iar homestead is strong upon tlieni. They are 
descendants of the pioneers who braved the 
rigors of the West to settle it. They cling des- 
perately and resoiurcefullv to their own wa^' of 
life. 

Each day brings us more and more preten- 
tious admonitions fur conduct. Yet mentors pro- 
pose, and the individual still fUspo.ses, The San 
Franciscan demonstrated that. He abhorred the 
paralysis of his city by strike, as he once did by 
quake and fire. He resolved to go on with the 
business of living. He trudged miles to work. He 
rode a bicycle. He skated. He hitch-hiked. He 
carried lunch from the family lartlcr. He fought 
off noonday hunger with a bag of peanuts. He 
stayed at a hotel overnight to be on the jol) 
on time next morning. ISothing could lick a 
citizenry so determined to keep the w- heels 
turning, to carry on a great tradition of civic 
pride and productivity. 

These disconnected conquests illustrate the 
triumphant zest for living and doing, for getting 
on and up in the world- '^Ordy those tasks seem 
intolerably hea\y>" saiil a successful physician, 
**which are conducted without hope or without 
enthusiasm/' Reduce life to a sanctioned pattern 
of effortless tenure, of st>ft setMirity* and tlie 
powers of mind and spirit liecome atrophied. 
A pa.ssive receptivity to life's lilessings is not 
enough. T\w business of living requires oppor- 
tunity for enthusiasm, for responsiliility, yes, 
for tension. They are tonic forces. They are 
nweasary to any satisfying translatiun of nation- 
al ideals. They constitute the sustaining back- 
ground to a useful as well as a contented life. 
America cannot, and ought not, do witlK>ut 
them. 
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WHAT 
GUTENBERG 
DID A 




The handsoiDeBt book ever printed from 
type was the firs^t book ever printed from 
type. What old Gutenberg did for type* 
printings that the Mimeograph has done for 
steueil'printing. Printing from stencils! 
Mimeograph originated and developed the 
process. And today the Mimeograph not only 
does speediest printing, at small cost, but it 
does particularly handsome printing. See some 
of the illustrated letters, butletins^ forms, charts 
and graphs li is producing today, by the thou- 
sands hourly. For the latest information^ wite 
A. B* Dick Company t Cljicago, or refer to your 
class^ified telephone directory for the local address. 
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Let's Revive Construction! 



By JAMES A. MOFFETT 

Federal Housing Administrator 




James A. Moffett us Federal Housing Admmistmor hui assumed one of ihe biggest 
jobs in the New DeaL He brings to Uh pose an extensive and highly successful busi* 
nes& ^xperteni^e 4nd a repucatron a^ an executive who can get things done. Born in 
Park^^rsburg^ West Virginia, AS years ago, his family's wealth (his father was a 
Rockefeller partner) in no whit dulled his initiative and enterprise. After Princeton 
he followed his father into the oil business, earned a reputation as an authority on 
the subject and, successively, the executive vice- presidency of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey and vice^p residency of the Standard Oil Company of Cahfornia* 
An ardent New Deafer, he has resigned from his company a&liatiom m order 
to contribute his whole time and energies Co this pubUc service 



AhE fundamental purpose of the 
Natioiial Housing Act, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has chosen me to ad- 
minister, has been stated by the 
President himself in these words: 

We aeek the security of the men, 
women and children of the nation. Thot 
security Involves added means of provid* 
ing better homeia for the people of the 
nation. 



This is the fundamental purpose. 




Its achievement will bring collateral 
results of equal importance. 

Chief among these are the stimu!a- 
lion which this process of providing 
better homes will give the durable 
goods industries, new employment 
for men and money both in these in* 
dustries and in actual home construc- 
tion and modernization work and the 
added impetus and confidence which 
extensive construction activity lends 



AFROGRAM to rebuild Amer- 
ica is in the making, a plan 
in which home owners and 
business, with minimum help 
from Government, will join to 
mutual advantage. Admin- 
istrator Moifett here outlines 
the parts each will play and 
advantages each will gain 



to practically all lines of business. 
As the President stated, the Na- 
tional Housing Act provides *'added 
means" of achieving the fundamen- 
tal purpose he pronounced. Other and 
older agencies, each in their own 
way, for months have been pursuing 
all the aims 1 have enumerated— the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration, the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division of 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration and (more indirect- 
ly ) the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

The organization which we are set- 
ting up under the National Housing 
Act, while it parallels and augments 
all these in its essential aims, differs 
from them in this one important par- 
ticular; 

While the older organizations, with 
the exception of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, operate through 
direct financing to property owners, 
or the advance of Federal funds for 
new construction, our organization 
seeks to make private credit avail* 
able to the ranlc and file of solvent 
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home owners, and is thus of much 
wider application. 

It also diifen!, with the exception 
noted, from certain of iheae older 
agencies in that it makes minimum 
infringement upon the field of pri- 
vate business. On the contrary it 
seeks to encourage, assist and fa- 
cilitate such business. Private capital 
and private initiative play the lead* 
ing roles in our program, the Gov- 
ernment's part being merely to su- 
pervise, lo guide and to utilize its 
credit to bulwark private lending. 

While our organization to effectu- 
ate the Act was begun only in July, 
we are already embarked on the first 
phase of the program. This is the 
mode rnizat ion, renovation and reha- 
bililation of existing dwellings and 
other eligible types of buildings- 
stores, garages, etc. We chose to con- 
centrate our initial efforts here both 
because work of this nature can be 
most quickly gotten underway and 
because it offers the largest imme- 
diate market for the particular serv- 
ice our organization has to offer. 

To show the extent of the home 
rehabilitation market it is only nec- 
essary to cite the recent Department 
of Commerce survey covering 1311,- 
462 dwelling units in 59 cities. More 
than 16 per cent of the residential 
buildings are in need of structural 
repairs, and more than 44 per cent 
are in need of minor repairs. An 
idea of the potential moderniaation 
market is given by the same survey. 
It reveals that more than ten per 
cent of these urban dwellings are 
without indoor running water, more 
than 20 per cent lack indoor sanitary 
facilities and more than 25 per cent 
have no bathtubs or showers. 

This potential market for the mul- 
titudinous goods and services of the 
construction industry has been build- 
ing up for at least the last five years. 
The human tendency lo make exist- 
ing facilities do and to undertake no 
new commitments in times of eco- 
nomic stress, actual difficulty in se- 
curing loans, curtailed or abruptly 
terminated incomes, uncertainty as 
to the future and, more recent ly» in- 
creasing construction costs, all have 
contributed to the damming up of 
this demand. 

Private loatis to be insured 

NOW what is our method, what are 
we doing and what do we propose to 
do toward breaking this dam and 
loosening the pent-up demand? The 
method in this, as well as other phases 
of our program, is essentially to in- 
sure private lending agencies against 
loss on loans they may make. With 
fear of loss removed, long-idle pri- 
vate capital may logically be expect- 
ed to seek employment and the whole 



train of good results which that 
means may be expected to follow. 
The mechanics of this method I will 
discuss later« 

At a conference of leading repre- 
sentatives of manufacturing indus- 
tries, of railroads and of labor, held 
on July 20, we outlined our program 
and secured pledges of cooperation 
both in promoting the program to 
property owners and in assuring rea- 
aonabie levels for the cost of such 
repairs and materials. 

We have created a division within 
our organization to handle the insur- 
ance of the renovation loans which 
private agencies will make. To head 
this division we have drafted Albert 
L, Deane, president of the General 
Motors Holding Cdrporation. 

Local committees to be formed 

AS I write this, detailed rules and 
regulations are being drawn, and 
regional sui>erviaors and slate ad- 
ministrators are being named. These 
men will direct the organization of 
local committees in each community 
and these committees w^iil undertake 
the intensive promotion of renoviz- 
ing campaigns by every means they 
can devise. Our organization, under 
the direction of Ward M. Canaday, 
head of a well-known advertising 
agency, will aid these committees in 
selling the advantages of immediate 
renovation to the individual prop- 
erty owner through suggestions for 
publicity and advertising campaigns, 
but the prime responsibility will fall 
upon the local committee. And since 
this plan is to be sold to those hard- 
headed citizens who have succeeded 
in keeping their credit intact during 
the past few years, the campaign will 
be conducted on a hard-headed, dol- 
lars-and-cents basis. The owner will 
be shown a positive reason for reno- 
vizing his property in terms of low- 
ered interest rates on loans. Both he 
and lending agencies will have an 
added incentive to immediate action 
in the fact that our organization has 
set a time-limit ui>on the placing of 
remodeling loans. 

Now as to the mechanics, which I 
will discuss here only in general 
terms. 

An owner of real property of any 
eligible type or an owner of a sub- 
stantial equity in real property, wants 
to add, say, a sun porch to hia home 
or make some other form of fixed im- 
provement to his store, warehouse or 
whatever kind of building It may be* 
He will engage a contractor or arch- 
itect to prepare plans and a state- 
ment of costs. He then goes to a local 
lending agency — a bank, building and 
loan association, a mortgage com- 
pany, a personal finance company or 
other approved lender — and furnish- 



es whatever credit references that 
agency may require. The minimum 
loan he can apply for under the plan 
is $100; the maximum, $2,0()0. If he 
meets the lender s credit reftuire* 
ments, the lender assures the con- 
tractor or architect that he will dis- 
count the owner's note for the total 
cost upon completion of the work. 
The work is done and the owner gives 
his note to the contractor or archi- 
tect with a certificate attached and 
signed by both stating that the job 
has been completed satisfactorily. 
The local lender takes the note, gives 
the contractor or architect his due 
and the deal is closed so far as the 
latter is concerned. 

In case the lending agency is a 
savings bank or building and loan as- 
sociation restricted by law as to the 
type of credit it can extend, the bor- 
rower may have to give a mortgage 
on the property as security or in- 
crease the existing mortgage if any. 
Existence of a mortgage does not 
prevent the owner from obtaining a 
loan in any case, so long as it is in 
proper standing and taxes are paid 
on the property. I should empha- 
sise, however, that it is our purpose 
to encourage the making of charac- 
ter loans secured solely by the per- 
sonal note of the borrower. 

Loans to be paid in installments 

THE owner agrees to pay off his loan 
in regular installments. The financial 
institution may not collect as inter- 
est, discount, or fee of any kind, a 
total charge in excess of an amount 
equivalent to $5 per year per $100 
of the original face amount of the 
note, deductible in advance. 

So much for the property owner's 
part in the plan* The lender in his 
turn will base loans for which prom- 
issory notes are taken on the char- 
acter and income of the applicant, lo- 
cation of his property, the economic 
need and social desirability of the 
proposed improvement, and the fair- 
ness of the proposed price for the 
job. 

Within these broad limits, approv- 
al of the loan is entirely up to the 
lender. Having approved it and ad- 
vanced the money to the property 
owner or discounted his note when 
the contractor or architect presents 
it, the lender records it on his books 
as being a credit advance in accor- 
dance with the National Housing 
Act, If the borrower meets his pay- 
ments as they fall due, our organiza- 
tion will have no hand in the matter. 
If he does not, the lender takes the 
customary steps to collect. If these 
fail he assigns the note to the Hous- 
ing Administration. He then receives 
the outstanding balance on such bad 
debts in cash from our organization, 
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tiie sole limitation being that our 
payments to him on this account will 
not exceed 20 per cent of the total 
amount of loans he has made under 
the Act, The Housing Administration 
will take such further steps to col- 
lect these bad debts as may prove 
feasible. 

Since statistics show that average 
losses in somewhat similar financing 
are below three per cent, we feel that 
even with this limitation the plan 
virtually amounts to a full guarantee 
to the lender. To make good such 
renovizing loans as may be defaulted 
the Housing Administration has 
available a fund of $200,000,000, sup- 
plied by the RFC. 

Lenders, in turn, can borrow from 
our organization in certain cases of 
an emergency character upon the 
security and to the full face value of 
the moderiiization loans on their 
books. While we are empowered to 
lend up to a billion dollars in this 
way, it is contemplated that only a 
small amount will be so loaned* It is 
not our intention to provide lending 
institutions with the capital to make 
modernizing loans. 

This gives a general idea of the 
renovation and moderniza- 
tion phase of our program. 
We are shooting at a goal 
of $500,000,000 in modern- 
ization work, cash and cred- 
it, by the end of this year, 
and an added billion by 
January 1, 1936, when this 
phase of the plan will ex- 
pire. 



Financitig homes 

THE second phase of our 
building construction pro- 
gram relates to the financ- 
ing, through insured mort- 
gages, of both old and new 
homes occupied or to be 
occupied by the owner. 
These mortgages will be for 
their full face value; there 
will be no 20 per cent limi- 
tation, as in the case of the 
modernizing loans. This 
phase is not so immediate 
as our modernization plans, 
but the general principles 
under which it will operate 
can already be stated. 

Briefly, we will seek to 
stimulate construction of 
owner-occupied homes by 
making it possible for ap- 
proved private lenders to 
offer a borrower a single 
amortized mortgage— that 
is to say, one which the 
borrower pays off on the 
instalment plan — of up to 
$16,000 or 80 per cent of 
the appraised value of the 



property* The borrower will pay five 
to six per cent interest, plus a pre- 
mium for the insurance feature. 

An owner-occupant of a home al- 
ready built will be enabled to re- 
finance an existing mortgage on a 
similar basis. 

The lender will find his protection 
in a revolving fund, called the Mutual 
Mortgage Insurance Fund, adminis- 
tered by our organization. The Gov- 
ernment will allocate $10,000,000 to 
start this fund, and borrowers them- 
selves will carry it forward through 
the premiums already mentioned. 
This premium will be not less than 
one-half nor more than one per cent 
of the original face value of the 
mortgage, and will be payable an- 
nually in advance* 

Aggregate total amount of insur- 
ance of first mortgages on existing 
homes will be $1,000,000,000 and a 
similar limit will be placed on insur- 
ance of mortgages on new homes. 

Again, as in the ease of moderniz- 
ing loans, our organization will have 
no hand in the granting of these 
mortgages, save to require that they 
contain amortization provisions 
within the financial capacity of the 



borrower* that these provisions will 
pay off the obligations in not more 
than 20 years, and that they shall 
contain proper provisions concerning 
repairs, fire and other insurance and 
so on. 

And here again, our organization 
will play no part so long as the 
borrower correctly meets the mort- 
gage terms. 

Repaying on defaulted mortgages 

SHOULD the borrower def ault, how- 
ever, the mortgage holder will pre- 
sent the document to the Housing 
Administration and will receive cer- 
tificates for the total face value of 
the mortgage as of the date of presen- 
tation. These certificates will bear 
interest of not more than three per 
cent a year and will mature three 
years after the maturity date of the 
defaulted mortgage which they cov- 
er. Interest and principal will be paid 
from the Mutual Mortgage Insurance 
Fund. Such certificates as are issued 
prior to July 1, 1937, will, in addition, 
be guaranteed both as to interest and 
principal by the Government. The 
mortgage itself will ultimately be 
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Albert L. Dearie (center) and Ward M. Canadny (right) play important roles in thr organiza* 
cion of the Housing AdminUtratioti and like Administrator Moffetl Cleft* were drawn from 
private business, Mr, Oeane, ^ho ii organizing the finance division, came up through the auto- 
motive financing ranks to becotne president of the General Motors Holding Corporation. Mr. 
Canaday, who will "sell" the housing program, was formerly advertising manager for Willys- 
Overland and is now head 0I the United Scatei Advertising Corporation 
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liquidated by the Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

SepfLfate divisions will be set up 
Wr-ithin the Fund and in these di vi- 
sions premiums on substantially sim- 
ilar mortgage risks will be segregat- 
ed. Our actuariaJ computations show 
that these segregated funds will be 
5lvent and will terminate In about 
their nineteenth year even if : ( 1 ) liU 
mortgages in a single fund are in- 
sured a I the maximum risk, or SO 
per cent of the appraised value of 
the property; (2) 25 per cent of the 
total face value of mortgages in a 
single fund go into default i (3) our 
ultimate realization on these de- 
faulted mortgages is only 50 per 
cent of the original appraised value 
of the properties; (4) if all defaults 
occur in the earlier years, when the 
insured risk is large, and (5) if two 
years are required to liquidate repos- 
sessed properties. 

Thus we feel that an ample margin 
of safety has been provided lenders 
who may make such mortgage loans. 
I should add that any accumulation 
of these funds above that needed to 
cover actual losses will eventually be 
t urned back to the home owners who 
contributed them. 

U will be seen from the foregoing 
that writing of amortized long-term 
mortgages at lowered interest rales 
will be encouraged throughout the 
home mortgage field by this phase 
uf our program* The aim has been 
to set up a system which will elim- 
inate certain existing, generally rec- 
ognized mortgage evils and thereby 
avoid the disastrous train of events 
this field of business has witnessed 
in the last few years. 

Poor finandng hurt prices 

WHOLESALE mortgage defaults 
during the past four years have 
naturally led to wholesale dumping 
,of property on the market^ with con- 
sequent destruction of values. Both 
lenders and borrowers shared respon- 
sibility for this situation. Unsound 
home financing methods were set up. 
Fees and commissions m'ere pyramid- 
ed with the result that true cost of 
mortgage money to borrowers mount- 
ed, in some instances, to 20 per cent. 
Borrowers on their part contracted 
mortgages with no intention of pay- 
ing them off or of eventually owning 
their homes free and clear. 

Mortgages were regarded as per- 
manently renewable* and in many 
cases, highly desirable inasmuch as 
they were supposed to facilitate pos- 
sible sale of the property. 

Both borrowers and lenders who 
have been caught with such mort- 
gages in the past few years now 
realize the fallaciousness of such the- 
ories, and both the social and eco- 
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nomic desirability of working toward 
the goal of mortgage retirement and 
full home ownership. 

These general remarks cover the 
first two features of our plans under 
the Housing Act* There are other 
provisions permitting formation of 
National Mortgage Associations, 
insurance of mortgages on low-cost 
housing projects, liberalization of 
certain functions of older agencies as 
they relate to housing, and insurance 
of building and loan deposits (to be 
administered by the directors of the 
Home Loan Bank Board), 

As r earlier pointed out, we are 
concentrating our activities right 
now on home modernization. By the 
time this appears in print we hope to 



have the Better Housing Program 
swinging into action in every com- 
munity in the count r>\ Repair and 
modernizing work can go forward in 
the fall and winter, taking up the 
seasonal slack in public works and 
other construction and getting the 
advantage of lower off-season costs. 

With borrowers, lenders, builders 
and Government cooperating, we 
hope to make substantial inroads on 
the unemployment problem through 
this and other phases of the housing 
program. What this will mean to- 
ward the rebuilding of the physical, 
social and economic structure of 
America is enough to fire the imagi- 
nation and kindle the enthusiasm of 
every participant in the plan. 



How Business Views Housing 

By HOMER CARD 



Chairman, Construct ion and Civic Development 
Department Committee, U. S Chamber of Commerce 



In 



the judgment of many business 
men the National Housing Act 
constitutes one of the New Deal's 
most constructive contributions to a 
sound business recovery. Viewed 
from the business standpoint it car- 
ries a two*fold appeal. 

First, it provides increased credit 
facilities not only for modernization 
of owner-oceupied homes but also 
for modernization of run-down busi- 
neSB properties, whether these be 
tenant homeSi retail establishments, 
garages, warehouses or other build- 
ings included in the wide range of 
real property which will be eligible. 
Second, and mor^ important, are 
the potentialities which the Act 
holds both for immediate activity in 
the construction and allied industries 
and the sustaining of that activity 
through the next several years. 

The first appeal is obvious to busi- 
ness men who own eligible real prop- 
erty. It needs little emphasis here. 
The positive benefits of moderniza- 
tion both to property owners and 
lending agencies have been well 
stated by many independent organi- 
asations. among them the Mortgage 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, En- 
dorsing a policy of modernising prop- 
erties held by such banks, and* inci- 
dentally, loans for modernizing pur- 
poses, this Committee recently said: 

Thii baai^ of this poUcy is the feeling 
that th^re is no warraitt for believing 
the advance of land valuea in the near 
future will be sufficient to ubscjrb the de- 
pt*H:iiiUon which has already taken place 
in buildings which have found their way 
Into the foreclosure account. According- 
ly, such obsolete improvements must 



either be destroyed and new improve^ 
menta erected or. where the exlstinij 
btiU dings are sUl) struetumlly ttdurid, such 
buildings must be altered and modern* 
Ized ao as to attract lenantry . . Many 
of our members have tl' ' ! bj^ 
actual experience that reas it of 

an old building ^ii* aa to > a i with 
modt^rn demands, or the instaUalion of 
new G(4u(pment, will make tonantable 
and inoofne-produclnjt a property which 
lias been entirc^iy empty , or rented on an 
Inadequate baHis. . . . Your committt^e 
feels that because it stimulates the dura- 
ble goods industry and thereby promotes 
the national recovery in an important 
particular, and bftcauHc it permita in- 
vestment of institulLonal funds at a 
really satisfactory rate of return li id 
d*fsirable to engage In modern l-eatlon 
and rehabilitation project fi, even though 
the contemplated improvement draes not 
show any return above a fair return on 
the new money. . . . 

In touching on the Housing Pro- 
gram's potentialities for the con- 
struction industry p a few words as to 
methods ai*e appropriate. The im- 
mediate job, getting local moderniza- 
tion programs under way, is primar- 
ily the concern of each local com- 
munity* Local chambers of commerce 
and other civic groups will be key 
agencies both in this and in seeing 
that the final and vital parly to the 
program, the property owner himself, 
is safeguarded. Local builders' and 
contractors' associations and similar 
organizations will constituteother key 
groups in promoting the campaigns. 
It is planned to have 2,000 of these 
local campaigns under way by the 
end of September, the Housing Ad- 
ministration assisting through sam- 
ple printed matter and other sugges- 
tions for organizing the campaigns. 
{Continued on page €Q) 



Why America is America 

The incident of a banker who was 
burned down— but not out 




When the vaults were finally opened, a week after the fire^ Banker 
Cununings (second from left) found the contents unharmed 



THE order of the day seems 
to glorify defeat and derelic- 
tion. But here is a case, typical 
but at the same time dramatic, 
in which traditional Ameri- 
can resourcefulness and in- 
itiative overcame seemingly 
hopeless odds 

By NEIL McC. CLARK 



ALiSTED Street is long, leisurely, 
and cosmopolitan. Working due south 
with never a twist or a turn it 
achieves a peak in its career when 
for a mile or so it bounds the Chicago 
Stock Yards on the east. A street old 
in experience. Seldom surprised. 

But not long ago the old street 
witnessed something that woke it up, 
warmed its heart and thrilled its 
twenty-mile-long spine. . . , The story 
has not been told. I am going to tell 
it. 

At 4201 South Halsted, there 
stands, or did stand until the other 
day, a rather old-fashioned building 
housing an institution known to more 
than one generation of cattlemen 
and sheepmen out of the West, and 
to hog raisers and steer feeders of 
the Middle Border* This is — or are — 
the Drovers Banks — the Drovers Na- 
tional, and the Drovers Trust and 
Savings^ both under one roof and one 
management. 

Across the street from the banks, 
within the Yards, there stands, or 
did stand, the huge pavilion in which 
each year the International Live 
Stock Show brings together the finest 
live stock from the whole country* 
Behind and around the banks are, 
or were, mostly nondescript build- 
ings, flimsy-built. 

May 19th, this year, fell on a Sat- 
urday, Bill Cummings stayed late at 
his desk that half -day to talk with 



one of his officers. He is officially 
William C. Cummings — but he comes 
better if you call him **Bill." He is 
president of the two Drovers Banks. 
A man medium tall, squarely and sol- 
idly built, with a quick, nervous man- 
ner, eyes light-brown behind rather 
heavy lenses^ shrewd but very hu* 
man, young for his sixty years, mod- 
est but placing an earnest trust in 
himself and God and not ashamed 
of it. The Drovers Banks, with which 
he started as a back-of-the-Yards 
messenger, and with which he stayed 
to become president, are life and 
breath to him. 

Caught by the stockyards fire 

LEAVING the banks before 5.00 
o'clock and wanting a little relaxa- 



tion, Cummings went to a movie. For 
about two hours he sat through 
George Arliss in The House of Roth- 
schild, also Mickey Mouse, emerging 
at approximately 7:15 into a strong 
wind and a city gradually becoming 
vibrant with excitement 

Headlines caught his eye. He 
handed a boy three cents for the 
News, quickly learned that there was 
a fire in the Stockyards. Assuming 
that it was only another little blaze, 
he paid scant attention at first* Soon 
it came home to him that this was 
something big— and intensely per- 
sonal. 

At home he turned on the radio* 
Every broadcasting station in the 
city had turned its programs upside 
down to bring minute-by-minute 
news that Chicago was being swept 
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by the greatest fire since 1871. 

Alarming reports cluttered the air. 
Fire Marshall Corrigan. Mayor Kel- 
ly, Health Commissioner Bundesen 
sent out messages designed to calm 
fears but succeeding in convincing 
everybody that there was something 
lo be afraid of. Listeners heard that 
every fire engine in town was on the 
scene; heard appeals for all firemen 
on leave to return to duty instantly; 
were warned against using much 
water; heard institutions offer to 
care for the homeless and hurt; 
heard that outlying suburbs were 
moving their e<juipment into deserted 
city stations against emergencies. 

An item was that the Drovers 
Banks were directly in the path of 
the fire, were ablaze, were doomed. 

Bill Cummings got busy . . * 

It was the hardest time of the 
week to lay hands on his officers. 
Golf and the week-end had claimed 
them. He has an organization he 
swears by» however, and by 10:00 
o'clock all of his head men were as 
close to the bank building as mortals 
could get. 

That was not very close. The am- 
phitheater right across from the 
bank was the place where the fire 
was hottest 

The big radio show was over by 
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to the hottest hre, it is said, that any 
big bank had ever had. 

Cummings knew that the bank's 
quarters were hopelessly gone. He 
thought the vaults would be OK. 
Vault safety had been a religion with 
him. For years he had preached put- 
ting into them at night everything 
that could be put* Still, with custom- 
era on the telephone frantic about 
their possessions, he could not help 
feeling uneasy* And why not ? One 
safe deposit box alone that he knew 
of, contained more than $4,000,000 
in securities, the property of one cus- 
tomer. There were hundreds more. 
The unexpected might have hap- 
pened. However^ — it never so much 
as occurred to hira that the bank 
might not open for business as usual 
on Monday morning. He assumed, of 
course, that it must open. He pre- 
pared to open it. 

New quarters on Monday 

THE Drovers Banks are medium 
sized, but the largest at the Yards, 
Their joint capitaliEation is $1,350^ 
000. Total deposits, both commercial 
and savings, as of June 30. 1934, a 
month and a half after the fire, were 
$23,952,527.78; total resources, $27.- 
570.364,20- 




The old-fashioned building housing the Drovers B^nks had given up 
to the hottest fire* it is said^ that any big bank had ever had 



midnight. The wind changed. Dyna- 
mite and floods of water created 
lines which the fire* lacking the wind, 
could not cross. Sunday morning pa* 
pers told I he city that no lives had 
been bst» that nobody had been se- 
riously injured. Long before this, 
however, the Drovers Banks, with 
millions in the vaults, had given up 



The banks had considerable sums 
on deposit in cash and securities at 
the Federal Reserve in Chicago. 
Cummings immediately arranged to 
have the money made available, also 
to sell securities held there, if neces- 
sary. Some, m it turned out, were 
sold; not many. He also arranged 
for principal correspondents in eight 



large cities to concentrate the bank's 
funds in Chicago. That done, there 
remained the more obvious and im- 
mediate problems of where — and 

how. 

Less picturesque than Halsted 
Street but quite as long and straight, 
Ashland Avenue bounds the Stock 
Yards on the west. The break in pub- 
lic confidence two years before had 
left bank buildings with *To Let** 
signs on front doors, Cummings 
thought of these when he was con- 
sidering where and how to open on 
Monday morning. But two closed 
bank buildings were on Ashland 
Avenue, the southwest entrance to 
the Yards, Cummings, with one of 
his vice presidents, routed out the 
owners of the first one they came to, 
looked It over, almost took it. But it 
was small, crowded, not very con- 
veniently located. Minutes were pre- 
cious, but they decided to look a lit- 
tle further. At 9:00 o'clock Sunday 
morning fthey hadn't slept and 
wouldn't for another day or two) 
they virtually broke into the premises 
at 47th and Ashland, since they 
couldn't reach the owners. 

The main 0oor was the shell of a 
bank. The furniture had been moved 
out. Cages had been dismantled; 
vaults, however, remained. Cum- 
mings stood in the middle of 
the empty floor. 

* This' 11 do!'' said Cum- 
mings, 

He took off his coat. His 
mind*s eye was already ar- 
ranging details. No lease, no 
understanding. Ha just 
camped and got busy. 

Furniture, he borrowed. 
Trucks to haul it, and men 
to move and arrange it, he 
commandeered. Hammering 
and confuaion continued all 
day Sunday and all through 
Sunday night. By 9:00 
o'clock Monday morning the 
last broom had swept out 
the last shaving. The re- 
ceiver of the building and of 
the old bank that had once 
operated on the spot, ar- 
rived, wjis friendly, cooper- 
ated. The faces of familiar 
tellers appeared in cages 
ready to transact business 
as usual with all comers. 
Half a dozen big bouquets 
out front celebrated the oc- 
casion as if somebody was 
having a birthday. 

Banking by faith 

NOW consider what ''business as 
usual'* meant. There was not a scrap 
of paper, not so much as a single 
3x5 card from the bank's records, 
(Continued on page 70/ 



Watching Washington 



By FREDERICK SHELTON 

(Of the Kiplinger Staff) 



TtS utterly bewildering to try to appraise each isolated 
fragment of the New Deal program. It is better to look 
at the picture whole. And it aids perspective to consider 
whether or not the circumstances and the objectives 
warrant the steps being taken. There are two or more 
sides to every argument. 

You need to keep this in mind as you hear the blasts 
of political campaigners. The 1934 pre-election cam- 
paign will be in full swing weeks earlier than usual. 
You will hear the thunder of the "outs" turned loose 
against each fancy experiment of the '4ns/' The logic 
of the attackers will be impressive. They have powerful 
arguments. And most thoughtful persons can be made 
to quake by a logical analysis of events as measured by 
traditional concepts. 

Administration stump speakers will be doing an 
equally energetic job. They will defend bureaucracy, 
red-ink budgets, and encroachments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which they so vigorously condemned in 1932. 
This is the normal manifestation of political partisan- 
ship. Democrats will say these are good now because 
they are doing them wisely ; that they were bad in 1932 
because the Republicans were doing them foolishly. It's 
the old game of exaggeration. Try to see through it and 
figure out the approximate truth. 

YOU should recognize that the emo- 
MaSS Voting tional masses out-number the ra- 
tional minority. Those who pay the 
bulk of the taxes are far out- voted by those who get 
from the public till. Arguments that the New Deal is 
economically unsound by all the standards of tradition 
and experience are apt to fall flat to the millions who 
get their daily bread from government relief stations. 
Invectives of those who pay cannot stop this regime 
so long as a great majority find tangible proof that 
their own day-to-day existence is made more comfort a* 
ble by manna from Washington. 

The Democrats will retain a safe majority in the next 
Congress. They probably will lose 50 or more members 
of the House but will still have enough to put through 
most of the measures essential to the Roosevelt pro- 
gram* It will be harder, of course. And there will be a 
return to a semblance of regular parliamentary pro- 
cedure by the legislative branch of the Government. 



Faint 

Right Swing 



THE President probably has not 
changed at heart, but for practical 
reasons will have to pay a little 
attention to advice from the money 
changers. Mr. Roosevelt is an op« 
portunist— an expert opportunist. He's no Grover Cleve- 
land. He is quick to sense a shift of public sentiment 
and is adept at shifting his policies accordingly. 

Beginning last March a certain set of business leaders 
became militant against further experimentation. They 
were effective in a limited way and can become still 
more effective. They were able to make an impression 
because parts of the public had turned sour on some 
of the major recovery experiments of the Adminis- 



IN THE absence of Mr. Kiplinger who is 
on vacation, his place as the author of a 
monthlY article on Washington conditions 
is taken by Frederick Shelton. one of Mr. 
Kiplingers chief associates 



tration. A year ago their voice would not have been 
heard. 

Now Roosevelt is willing to amend some of his ex- 
periments. Trusted advisers are urging new steps cal- 
culated to get cooperation of business in a new push for 
private employment. And the Presidentp rather mildly 
and in a sort of round-about way, gives approval and 
support to the profits system. 

There is a falling off of whispered warnings of com- 
munism, fascism, dictatorship, and other radical changes 
in our form of government. Fewer theorists are being 
appointed to major posts and more practical men are be- 
ing brought in. 

Some of the professional administration liberals are 
now less sure of their leader in the White House. There 
are murmurings to the effect that the Great Liberal 
has departed from the True Doctrine, These murmur- 
ings are due to temperament. Roosevelt will not desert 
his own brand of liberalism. 



Business 
Influence 



BUSINESS men may be short- 
sighted and selfish but they are 
the fellows who make wheels go 
around. This will become recognized 
more clearly in Washington. On the 
whole it seems to me that business has somewhat less 
to fear from Washington's intentions than it had a few 
months ago. Of course, there is the difficulty of putting 
good intentions into effect, and this matter of effectua- 
tion is causing trouble. 



Lack of 
Coordination 



LACK of coordination in the Gov- 
ernment is notorious. Some of this 
is due to the immensity of the jobs 
undertaken. Some can be charged 
to the inherent limitations of hu- 
man capacity. But the seat of the trouble seems to be 
the tendency of the President to look several different 
directions at the same time, and to launch grand new 
experiments nonchalantly without gearing one to an- 
other. Mr, Roosevelt thus gets tangled up on his basic 
philosophy of governmenL 

DESPITE the tendency toward 
ReiorniS Ahead moderation plenty of new reforms 

are now in the making. There will 
be less glorification of social control as the main ob- 
jective but the remaking of our national Institutions 
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will go on. During the next few weeks innumerable spe- 
cial committees acting for the President will draft am- 
bitious plana for new legislation. 

Here are some of the projects now being blue-printed 
jn Washington government workshops: 

A completely revamped NRA sehome which will be- 
come the chart for government control of industr>^ for 
many years to come. 

New banking legislation taking ns closer to govern- 
ment banking, 

A new air mail policy to help obliterate the blunders 
of the past year. 

A more realistic subsidy for ocean shipping with a 
shifting about of government favors. 

An extension of federal control over power companies 
and especially holding companies, 

A permanent agricultural adjustment program to take 
the place of the battle-scarred AAA. 

An all inclusive improvement project for forestation, 
flood control, development of water power, better use of 
waterways, and, in fact, a chart for nationally planned 
utilization of all land and natural resources. 

New tax laws, of course, to increase revenues as ex- 
penditures rise. 

Industrial unemployment reserves as a safeguard 
against the next depression, 

A strict policing statute for the oil industr>\ 

There are others. But these are the main new pro- 
posals which will keep business men on edge for tbe 
next year. 

YOU will hear rumors of an extra 
Extra session session of Congress this fall. It 

is hardly likely. However, if the 
November election results really threaten Roosevelt's 
control of the Congress which will meet in January, it 
would not be surprising if Roosevelt should convene 
Congress for a quick mopping- up session in December, 



Things to 
Plan for 



GOVERNMENT is reshaping the 
course of our national economic 
development. But individuals still 
need to map their own plans. In- 
dividuals will not have the freedom 
to plan as they used to do, but within the limits set by 
Government there is still considerable room for indi- 
viduals to control their own destinies. If you foresee 
what is coming, you can get ready for it. Mark well the 
trends and then, whether you like the outlook or not, 
make the most of it. This is not counsel of abject 
acquiescence. Do what you can to help shape the trends 
but don't sacrifice your whole skin on the altar of ob- 
stinate resistance* 

Here are some of the things you might mark down 
tentatively on your working papers for future planning: 
Much higher price levels should be the logical result 
of bank credit inflation or of a flight from dollars due 
to an overstraining of the Government's credit. 

Creditors will have hard sledding. The whole course 
of events favors debtors. 

You should plan on paying much higher taxes in terms 
of dollars and with some increase in the actual tax 
burden* 

The huge unemployment roll will not be greatly re* 
ced for five years. We shall all be compelled to help 
support the army of idle men whether or not we get the 
benefit of their services. 

In your investments keep as far away as possible from 
businesses subject to strict government regulation. 

Labor will get a larger portion of the profits of in- 
dustry, meaning the share left after taxes are paid. 
And those who provide the capital will get relatively 



less. The combined forces of unions and government 
sponsorship of labor will see to this. 

Assume war in the next five years. Abstain from any 
tnv' in Europe and the bonds of all foreign 

Population trends vitally affect the outlook for many 
things. Washington population specialists now discard 
former popular estimates of 150.000,000 people in Amer- 
ica by 1945 and figure on a peak of 130.000,000. 



Capital 



CAPITALISTS are afraid to invest 
in new undertakings. They feel the 



Unconvinced ^^^^^^^ overhanging un- 

certainties. Washington pomts out 
that Government is bolstering pur- 
chasing power and that business ought to take its cue 
and steam ahead making the things which consumers 
must buy. Business is doing that. Business is running 
close to normal in consumers* goods lines. But the extra 
activity needed to absorb several million idle workers is 
in the field of durable goods and It is here that the fear 
of capitalists to make long term commitments creates 
an impasse. Government spending out of borrowed 
money is too slender a thread on which to hang plans 
for the next 20 to 40 years. No major enduring advance 
seems likely until this impasse is broken. I don't know 
when this will be but doubt If it will come before next 
winter or spring. 



Consumer 
Goods 



MEANWHILE, Washington poli- 
cies will be favorable for lines 
representing consumers' goods and 
services. It is in this field that busi- 
ness men can make the most of 
markets while they last because the.^e lines can pull in 
their horns quickly when trouble appears* Likewise it 
is in this field that business men can go the limit in 
conforming to the rules and regulations of NHA. AAA. 
and the other government control agencies. Prices and 
policies can be shifted from season to season with ad- 
justments required by conditions imposed by the Gov- 
ernment 

, DECISION of the Administration 

Housing to push housing as a means of ere- 

ating private employment aroused 
great hopes. But it looks now as if results will be disap- 
pointing to those who expect this experiment to revive 
quickly a sick construction industry. Feople can't afford 
or are unwilling to pay present prices for homes. And 
the Administration's own policies are largely respon- 
sible for these prices. There certainly ought to be some 
improvement in private congtruction during the next 12 
months. This will be mildly encouraging but not the 
big kick-off for permanent recovery which many seem 
to expect. 

Years hence the bousing act will be viewed as the 
first big move toward putting home financing on an 
amortization basis and getting rid of expensive and 
wasteful second mortgage financing. 



Labor 



IT IS obvious that the NRA mech- 
anism is unsuitable for handling 
the problems growing out of labor 
relations. Gradually these problems will be lifted out of 
NRA, and put into the laps of other government agen- 
cies to deal with. 

The Labor Relations Board will do its best to enforce 
Sec. 7(a) fairly. This will involve controversies be- 
tween employers and workers over collective bargain- 
ing. Most cases will be settled further down. The few 
cases which reach the Labor Relations Board will be 
especially knotty. A majority are likely to be settled on 
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the side of labor. Thus the Board inevitably will acquire 
the reputation of being '*pro union/' Actually, however, 
the Board is unbiased. 

The question of how to crack down on unreasonable 
labor unions has not been answered. On this particular 
point the masses of organized labor have politically 
more power than organized business. 

The "company union" problem is given point by the 
pickets which have marched around NRA headquarters 
in Washington, carrying placards denouncing General 
Johnson as being **unfair to union labor/* because he 
*'fired" an employee of NRA (who was al3,o an official 
of a government employees* union), on grounds of in- 
efficiency and insubordination. This is the same kind of 
harassing situation faced by many an employer. 



Tariff 

Bargaining 



THE new reciprocal tariff act dem- 
onstrates once more that tariffs 
cannot be taken out of politics. The- 
oretically the Administration is 
now busy negotiating trades with 
foreign governments whereby protection will be removed 
from certain American products in order to stimulate 
exports of other American products. Actually the trades 
concluded and put into effect will not amount to much. 
The Republicans have always used the tariff as an effec- 
tive campaign issue and will use it with increased effect 
if the Democratic Administration starts ^'sacrificing" 
specific protected industries. Secretary of State Hull will 
do his best to work out reciprocal tariffs but political 
necessities will nullify much of his effort. 



Farm Price 
Parity 



THERE is evidence that farmers 
are not happy over the results of 
AAA, Farmers as a class, of course, 
are chronically dissatisfied, and 
especially those of the Middle West 
"farm relief' belt — those who happen to farm the most 
fertile soil in America* Leading farm organizations are 
more belligerent than they have been for several years. 
Apparently the Government's relief methods, w^hich 
seem to '*go against nature," are responsible for much 
disaffection in agricultural circles. Farmers like tlieir 
government benefit payment checks, of course, but are 
inclined to bite them to see if they are real. 

Has agriculture been benefited? In dollars and cents 
the 1934 total gross farm income apparently will exceed 
$7,000,000,000. In 1933 it was about $6,000,000,000, A 
major objective of AAA was to put prices of farm prod- 
ucts on a parity with prices of non-agricultural things 
farmers have to buy, witli pre-war price relationships 
taken as parity. There is still a gap between the two 
sets of prices but 40 per cent to 45 per cent of the gap 
has been closed. Drought accounts for some of the 
farmer's price advantage but AAA clearly is responsible 
for a good part of the gains. 

Despite any successes of the farm program it seems 
clear that the whole farm relief mechanism will be re- 
modelled by the next Congress. 

I don't know what the new form will be, but I know 
it IS going to cost money. 



Inllaticn 



THE most genuinely worrisome 
feature of the whole Washington 
situation is the fiscal policy or lack 
of policy. Doses of extravagant government spending 
taste sweet. Recipients of public money always want 
more. It is hard for a Government which looks for its 
existence to the votes of millions of recipients of public 
money to halt the disbursement of money. The Gov- 
ernment has new broad powers with which it can control 
almost any crisis in banking, credit, or money. But the 
very existence of these powers emboldens the Govern- 
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ment to take greater chances, to tread right up to the 
brink of the abyss. There is the danger that the controls 
may not be skillfully applied. 

Inflation which has been talked since March, 1933, is 
now more definitely expected by the scores of economic 
observers at Washington who constantly pry into every 
move of the Government to see its implications. It prob- 
ably started in 1932 or 1931 but it got its big impetus 
from the drastic fiscal innovations of the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

There is no certainty as to the form of inflation. It 
doesn't matter much what form it takes for practical 
purposes. It may be rapid expansion of the tremendous 
bank credit reserves. It may be that people will lose 
faith in the Government's credit and start putting every- 
thing they have into tangible goods, land, equities and 
the like. The Government, of course, could deliberately 
devalue the dollar further, speed up the monetization of 
silver, or issue paper in the nature of greenbacks to pay 
off the public debt. 

The time element also is highly unforecastable. The 
processes are now working- Some day people will see 
concrete evidences of the results. Most students of the 
factors seem to think it will be a year or more before 
the thing breaks out in conspicuous form. Some think 
it may be two years or longer* 

But you and I will see our dollars gradually lose pur- 
chasing power from now on. If our dollars lose only 10 
per cent or even 20 per cent v/e should be willing to call 
that '^getting back to normal" and not be much dis- 
turbed. But they may lose more. The weight of opinion 
seems to be that hedges against "dollar evaporation" 
are now in order. 

The nationalization of silver provides the Govern- 
ment with the opportunity of making a profit out of the 
transaction, buying at one price and issuing paper 
money against it at a higher. Thus it represents a mild 
dose of inflation, but the total is relatively not great, 
and silver is not yet to be regarded as a major instru- 
mentality for accomplishing inflation. It is merely one 
of many measures, the cumulative effect of which ul- 
timately may produce inflation, 



Business 
Outlook 



MOST of the non-political Wash- 
ington business analysts look for 
September business which is slight- 
ly better than August, but without 
quite as much lift as usually occurs 
in September above August, They look for a lag in the 
usual fall upturn. This may cause some anxiety early 
in the month, but it should diminish as the month 
progresses. 

The outlook for the final quarter of the year is not 
very clear. There is nothing very good or very bad in 
the picture, insofar as it can be foreseen now. The view 
of a majority of business observers is that the volume 
of business and profits will be somewhat under the 
levels for the first and second quarters, earlier this year. 

The Administration would like to have good October 
business, in order to promote the Democratic cause in 
the November elections. The means of doing this arc 
uncertain, however, for even an increase in government 
outpourings does not always bring quick response of 
business. 

It seems as if business expectations for the remainder 
of the year should be distinctly moderate. Washington 
has already administered its biggest doses of business 
stimulation. They have been moderately successful in 
sustaining business, not in creating new business. The 
real and permanent recovery must await a pick-up in 
the durable goods industries. 

August 11, 1934. 




Making 



It has been estimated that commercial crooks take 
annual toll of |2^0,0<K),000 f rom American business 



wOME years ago Julius Brink called on the leading 
banker of a town of some 30,000 inhabitants in cen- 
tral New York to explain that he was embarking in the 
clothing business and deposit a respectable sum of 
money. Then he called on the other banker and made a 
neat savings* deposit for Mrs. Julius Brink. 

He also visited Philip Wise who was the town's leading 
attorney and the District Prosecutor and paid him hand- 
somely for drawing up the incorporation papers of the 
Julius Brink Clothing Company, Next he made himself 
known to the town*s clergymen. He admitted that he was 
not a particularly religious man but he appreciated the 
good done by all denominations. Subsequently he made 
donations to the churches. 

He joined clubs, became active on their committees 
and an enthusiast for all projects for civic betterment. 
He traded in the town as much as possible and paid 
promptly. His merchandise he ordered in small lots and 
discounted his bills. 

Within a year Julins was at least as good as a native 
son. 

Then one night he sat down and ordered about $125,- 
000 worth of merchandise, scattering the orders far and 
wide. The wholesalers found his record to be good and 
shipped the merchandise promptly. 

Presently, to the local surprise, the newspaper carried 
an announcement that pressure of financial obligations 
was forcing Julius to have a big clearance sale. The store 
was closed for a couple of days to enable Julius to get 
things in order for the sale. It opened to rushing busi- 
ness which continued for two weeks. By then Julius had 
taken in some ^5,000 and it was evident that he had 
pretty well skimmed off the cream. 

Much of value was still left in the store and to this 
Julius gave attention. One night, while the town slept, a 
couple of moving vans drove away with $50,000 worth 
of goods. The stage was set for the final act of the play. 

Mrs, Brink began to tell her friends of the wretched 
business conditions. Julius mournfully applied to the 
bank for a quite unreasonable loan, thus making sure it 
would be rejected. 

In a few weeks the cheery, optimistic Mr, Brink be* 
came despondent, morose, and pessimistic. Bills came in 
with stiffly worded demands for payment. Local lawyers 
received some of them for collection, and Julius wept 
as he explained his plight to them, 
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When the pressure became intoler- 
able, he sent creditors notice of his 
practical bankruptcy but intimated 
that, thanks to the help of his rela* 
tives, he might still save his business 
if the creditors would take 20 cents 
on the dollar. 

In the endi the creditors accepted 
this offer, Julius put on another 
clean-up sale, disposing of remaining 
merchandise for what it would bring 
and left for another land of promise. 
He had about $50,000 In cash and 
merchandise which would sell for at least an equal 
amount, acquired by methods akin to highway robbery. 

It has been estimated that the Julius Brinks of this 
country take annual toll from business of approximately 
$250,000,000, In the last analysis, this loss falls on the 
public since business must look to it for the recovery of 
its losses. 

For years the loss has been borne in silence. This sort 
of crime makes less appeal to law-making and law-ad- 
ministering bodies than it should. Business is partly to 
blame. Business men largely adopt the attitude that, if 
money has been lost, it is best to forget it and attack 
the next problem. 

Even when the robbed man has carried his complaint 
to the district attorney, and started prosecution, he often 
has dropped the case when the thief offered to pay his 
obligations. 

Battling commerctal crooks 

TODAY, however, the situation is changing. Strong 
forces and agencies are at work seeking to cope effective- 
ly with the commercial thieves. One of these, the Nation* 
al Association of Credit Men has convicted 1,460 opera* 
tors in the past nine years. It has 202 indictments pend- 
ing and 100 other investigations nearing completion. 

In those nine years it has procured 2 J31 indictments. 
In the 4,028 cases investigated, 185,000 creditors were 
represented with total claims exceeding $67,000,000. 

The association has raised and spent $1,750,000 to 
fight commercial crooks^ — the greatest fund ever raised 
to insure honest merchandising — and this insurance has 
been effected without cost in the long run because the 
expense of bringing convictions has been more than off- 
set by the recovery of concealed assets. This amount of 
assets recovered reaches $1,870,000. 

It was with such an association that Julius Brink 
came to grips when, having moved to Berkeley, CaL, he 
attempted to repeat the performance he had already 
played so successfully in New York State and» it turned 
out, in five other places. 

In Berkeley the collapse of Julius roused quite unusual 
interest among the more heavily mulcted creditors. They 
came to the creditors' meeting and proved most inquisi* 
tive and insistent. Local sympathy for Julius left agents 
of the investigating association quite unmoved. They 
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Dishonesty Too Expensive 



By HENRY H. HEIMANN 

Executive Manager National Association of Credit Men 



AFTER years of paying tribute to 
those who preyed upon it by means 
of lake bankruptcies, commercial 
thievery or fraudulent fires, business 
has at last organized to fight this 
form of racketeering. Here are a few 
of the methods 



inspected Julius' financial statements. Among them they 
found a couple that had been signed. 

These statements didn't begin to check with the state- 
ment that Julius had presented to the creditors' meet- 
ing. Thus the investigators jotted down Point One — 
false financial statements sent through the mails. They 
handed these to the Post Office Investigating Depart- 
ment and that formidable authority went into action. 

Then, after complicated 
tracing, the merchandise 
Jylius had hauled from 
his store was found. Here 
were Points Two and 
Three — concealing assets 
and transporting stolen 
goods with intent to de- 
fraud. 

ThuSj with a fairly com- 
plete case, they returned 
to Juliua. Confronted with 
the evidence, he pleaded 
guilty and went to Leav- 
enworth for five years. 
The secreted merchan- 
dise was recovered for 
the benefit of creditors 
and Juliua admitted oper- 
ations that, by his own 
estimate, had cost busi- 
ness more than $500«000. 

While, like Julius, moat 
commercial crooks prefer 
to travel alone, they know 
the advantages of cooper- 
ation. 

Combination offers a remunerative field for master 
mitids — ^nimbJe-witted and skilled Hccountants and shy- 
ster lawyers. Not infrequently, when the buainesa has 
come to grief, matters are so managed that one of the 
gang obtajna appointmeat as receiver while another is 
made trualee. With the shyster lawyer at the helm to 
steer the aemi-derelict. the ruin is completed. 



Another advantage of partnership is that, when 
the hour is at hand for the coup it is helpful to have 
an absconding partner, who may carry the sins of 
the partnership and its emoluments into the wilder- 
ness, while the other remains as the innocent bag- 
holden Sympathy for the wronged partner may help 
to weather the storm. If criminality is discovered, 
the responsibility may be placed on the absentee; 
then, when the tempest has died down, it is possible 
that the partners may meet again and reap the 
harvest of their industry. 

Messrs, Murphy and Brown were attracted by the 
commercial possibilities of automobile tires. Mr, 
Murphy, a gentleman with an unctuous tongue, 
loaded his pockets with expensive cigars and went 
forth to lay the foundations of the enterprise. For 
credit men connected with tire companies he verbal- 
ly sketched a financial statement that looked better 
than Holland in tulip time. 

The listeners were impressed; one or two casually 
asked that the statement be jotted down and mailed. 
This was done so diplomatically that Mr, Murphy sus- 
pected nothing. Other credit men asked for and got 
personal delivery of signed statements that would be 
useful in case the state laws had to he invoked. After 




Strong agencies 
practices. One of 



are at work to stamp out dishonest business 
them has won 1,460 convLctions in nine years 



these prelim inaries Mr, Murphy's orders were accepted. 
It was then Mr, Brown's task to get rid of the I ires 
before the credit friction w*orc them out. Presently credit 
men began calling for their money- Their reward was 
a piteous tale related by Mr. Brown. It seemed that Mr. 
Murphy was a trickster who had robbed Mr. Brown of 
money and good name. As for himself. Brown had iiigneti 
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no statement and had done no wrong- It was decided to 
try and run down Mr. Murphy. After some little chasing 
a United States marshal accomplished this- 

When Murphy heard Brown's story he was indig^nant. 
He had things to say thai did not harmonize with what 
Mr. Brown had said. The investigators found profitable 
amusement in setting Murphy on Brown and Brown on 
Murphy. Between the two statements it was pc^sible to 
piece up a fairly complete story. The grand jury brought 
indictments, and Murphy and Brown went to Leaven- 
worth. 

Several years ago in Oklahoma another partnership 
was operating. Three gentlemen started a modest whole- 
sale grocery business. By discounting their bills for 
several months they were able to purchase about $20*000 
worth of stock, all of which vanished as did the pur- 
chasers. 

While creditors were contemplating this situation, 
about 400 miles away a prospective merchant deposited 
several thousand dollars in a local bank, and opened a 
store. 

Presently wholesalers were seeking his business. He 
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gave it to them, and in a few months goods, money, and 
merchant had disappeared. In the meantime, 300 miles 
away, partner Number Two of the Oklahoma enterprise 
was laying plans for a similar operation with the mer^ 
chandise shipped from the first location. 

The patient business public, however, may be pushed 
just so far. The National Association of Credit Men 
noted the suspicious likeness of successive failures that 
came under its notice. Handwriting comparisons con- 
vinced investigators that variously named merchants 
were the same man* Further inquiries established that 
the parlies involved had been operating for nearly a 
decade, had made nine profitable ventures and had so 
systematized their procedure that the originators hired 
managers to handle the details of their illegal affairs* 

It may be said, possibly with much truth, that these 
failures would have been impossible had credit men 
been more prudent. Be this as it miiy, business is now 
making a practical effort to prevent such occurrences. 
The National Association of Credit Men has a complete 
file of these commercial crooks, catalogued as to ter- 
f Continued on pag^ 52} 



"Relief" Makes Strange Bedfellows 
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Left to rtght; H, G. 
Brandwein; G. 
Wrightson; O* M, Bur- 
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attorney; A. J, Sclioh; 
R, W, Miirqu^rdt; A< 
Wo^t; R. W. Schwab; 
and J, H. Himh 
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Mf$. Ellen Woodward, 
FfiRA Women's Wovk 
Di recto r» supervises the 
111 t rt'js s.^ n 1 a k i Jtg |> r o j ect 



Aubrey Williams^ Acting Admin* 
istrator of FERA, firoiiii*eA **care- 
fitl consideration^' of the indus- 
try*! plea 




' NEASY lies the brddinp mdustry thpse days, 
and aliio the furniture* meal-parking and other busi- 
nesses into which the Cuvernment, through ^ts Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief AdministraUan, la now piling* 
ing. The bedding Industry, awaking in July to find 
FKKA asking bids on an initial 5,(KK).000 yarda of 
ticking and 30.000 bales of cotton (of a 250,000 bale 
total) from which the unemployed will make mat- 
tres^ios and blankets for free distribution among the 
needy, haa been among the Orst lo make organised 
protest, 

FERA says the project will utilise part of the cot- 
ton surpluii, provide work for those on relief rolK 
provide articles not otherwise availablti to the needy. 

The bedding indusii y rf plies that the Ck>vernment 
will be giving away an all-cotton mattress (auch as 
now retails for $25) aa compared with the $10 port- 
cotton mattress now generally sold, that 250,000 
bales of cotton wUl make some 2,000,000 such mat- 
tresses or 30 per cent of the Industrie's total produc- 
tion last year: that this quality mattress will lasit 
15 years and remove recipients from the mattress 
market for that period, that second-hand sales will 
further upj^et the market, that these and other ef- 
fects of the FERA program will add to the distress 
which the Industry and its workers are already 
experiencing. Meanwhile FERA pushes forward on 
this and like projects. 



The Future of NRA 

By HENRY I. HARRIMAN 

President Chamber of Commerce oi the United States 



THIS discussion of the constitutional aspects of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act is written by one 
who feels that the Act has already done much good 
and that in an amended form it should be made 
permanent. Constructive criticism is always desir- 
able. In that spirit this discussion is presented 



'When the time arrives to con- 
sider the continuation or replace- 
ment of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, it may be expected 
that the legal as well as the practical 
limitations of this method of indus- 
trial regulation will be subjected to 
careful scrutiny. 

In the emergency they were de- 
signed to meet, the people of the 
country were not disposed to ques- 
tion closely the constitutionality of 
this and other measures of the Pres- 
ident's program. They are, however, 
vitally interested in the constitu- 
tional aspects of any permanent leg- 
islation that may be enacted to take 
the place of the Recovery Act, when 
it expires in June, 1935, 

The American people are not pre- 
pared to abandon the system of gov- 
ernment under which the nation has, 
for a century and a half, made re- 
markable progress. At the same time, 
they recognize that the Constitution 
is a living document which is sub- 
ject to conttnuing interpretation by 
the courts in the light of changing 
leconomic and social conditions. In 
^ny consideration of permanent leg- 
>lation it is, therefore, appropriate 
to review the limitation of federal 
regulation and control* 

The Industrial Recovery Act, if 
made permanent, will undoubtedly 
be examined under three headings, 
the first two of which are closely 
interwoven : 

1, Whether it transcends the power 
of Congress in the degree of regula- 
tion which it imposes upon industiy ; 

2, Whether it violates the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution 
which forbids the taking of property 
without due process of law, and 

3, Whether Congress has improp- 
erly delegated its own power to the 
executive. 

It should be noted that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act does 
not primarily attempt to provide for 
the regulation of business through 
statutory rules, but rather through 
codes of fair competition formulated 
by industry itself, these codes he- 
coming effective when approved by 
the Government, The power of the 
President to impose codes and the 
licensing power are emergency au- 



thorizations which will probably not 
be continued in any permanent law. 

It should be further noted that 
no constitutional question arises as 
to the legality and enforceability 
against signers of agreements em- 
bodying fair rules of business prac- 
tice that have been approved by the 
Recovery Administration, The only 
past prohibitions of such agreements 
were statutory provisions such as 
the Sherman Act, By the terms of 
the NIRA these have been set aside 
where agreements have received the 
sanction of the Government. The 
question comes as to whether such 
fair rules can be enforced against 
minorities that do not voluntarily 
agree to abide by them. 

Based on the commerce clause 

THE constitutional bases for the 
regulation imposed upon business by 
the NIRA are found 

1. In the authority of Congress to 
regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, 

2, In any incidental powers which 
may be held reasonably necessary to 
the exercise of the commerce power. 
Broadly speaking, there is no police 
power in the Federal Government, 
that being one of the powers reserved 
to the states under the Constitution. 

But what are the limits of inter- 
state commerce, and hence of the 
regulation which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can enforce under the 
NIRA? Does interstate commerce 
include manufacturing and mining? 
And, under the commerce clause, can 
rules and regulations be made to gov- 
ern maximum hours, minimum rates 
of pay, and other fair conditions for 



the making of goods, some of which 
are to enter into interstate com.- 
merce? Again, does commerce in- 
clude the service trades, the local 
butcher and baker, the department 
store with its primary business 
local, or the local street railway or 
utility? Under the commerce clause, 
can the Federal Government approve 
and enforce rules of fair practice for 
such lines of business upon the as- 
sumption that they are a part of 
interstate commerce? 

By a series of decisions the courts 
have included as a part of interstate 
commerce, not merely the transpor- 
tation of people and goods across 
state lines and the facilities used for 
that purpose, but transactions and 
facilities which are in the stream of 
interstate commerce— as, for exam- 
ple, the stockyards. They have held 
that the Federal Government has the 
right to regulate the stockyards be- 
cause, while local in nature, they are 
an important facility in maintaining 
the flow of interstate commerce in 
meat from the prairies of the West, 
where the beef is raised, to the mar- 
ket where it is sold to the consumer. 

The courts have also held that a 
state could not impose an extremely 
low railroad rate for intrastate traf- 
fic over an interstate railroad, be- 
cause the collection of such a low 
rate for intrastate buainess adversely 
affected the rates which the carriers 
would have to charge for interstate 
business, and thus placed a burden 
upon interstate Gommerce. The very 
wide implications of such decisions 
can readily be seen. 

Many decisions of the Supreme 
Court have made it clear that trans- 
actions, which in themselves are in- 
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trastate in character, may yet be 
regulated by the Federal Government 
under the commerce clause, if such 
transactions place a burden upon in- 
terstate commerce. 

In 1923 the Supreme Court hajided 
down a decision respecting the Grain 
Futures Act passed in the preceding 
year» It held that transactions an the 
grain exchanges, having been found 
by Congress to interfere with and 
place burdens upon the interstate 
flow of grain, were subject to federal 
regulation. This control was found 
to be within the power of Congress 
^even though all the transactions of 
the exchange were conducted within 
a given state. 

What is interstate? 

IN THE ease of Swift and Company 
vs. the United States, the court held 
that even though the combination 
alleged in the pleadings embraced 
restraint and monopoly within a sin- 
gle state, there was a violation of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act if the 
combination directly restrained com- 
merce among the several states, and 
such restraint was not accidental, 
secondary and remote. 

In the Hopkins case, the Supreme 
Court held that an agreement among 
commission men at a public stock- 
yard was in and of itself only a local 
matter; but it also held in the Staf- 
ford case that just as soon as these 
local agreements became burden- 
some to interstate commerce, and 
Congress so found. Congress could 
regulate them so far as was neces- 
sary to remove a burden from inter- 
state trade. 

Again, the court found that while 
the buying and selling of cotton fu- 
tures upon an exchange arc intrastate 
in character* a corner obtained 
through such transactions burdened 
interstate commerce and could be 
punished under the federal statutes. 
In still another case the court found 
that if stone masons laying up the 
wall of a house agreed to discriminate 
against stone shipped in from an- 
other state, they became subject to 
fe4eral legislation. 

Hardwood mills are charactens- 
tically small and decidedly local in 
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^ In the Winat€!d cife the court upheld the 
ntlinj; fii the CommittiQn in ordering a mariu- 
f 1 mpiny to cease and cJe&itt it<tm using 

■a\" ms B label where the product wMi 
r. ■ . wool. lit the Alfoma ti%e. ihe court 

piMiiiUclv uphcitf an order of the Coinmjision 
rohi biting lumber compflniet from labeling vc|- 
>w pine grown in CAliFdrnia ai ''while pine.' In 
the Kcppel ca»e the c&urt luftained the Coin^ 
mission in prohibiting a maiiuraciLirer from put- 
tmf oui p^ckigei of candy for rttaileri to dU* 
pl»y near schools with a premium concealed in 
the vrapping of womt of the piecei. on the 
ground that imall children were enticed, beciufe 
of the garnbling chance, to pyrchaie a piece of 
candy imiller in aue or inferior in quality than 
rhey would obtain for the iarne sum jf niejrely 
buyinic ciindy. 

ThcKc csfea etearlj^ luitamed Ihe rifhi of 
Confrcii to impot« l degree of protectiuti be- 
yund the ^cope of the common law, lo the tnd 



their operation. Yet in the hardwood 
case before the Supreme Court in 
1921, the court decided that an agree* 
ment to restrict production, made by 
five per cent of the mills posaessing 
about one-third of the total produc- 
tion of hardwood lumber, had a dU 
rect bearing upon interstate com- 
merce and consequently came within 
the reach of federal legislation. 

Finally, a most interesting case 
showing the extent of federal power 
over even a manufacturing process 
is that of the Standard Oil Company 
vs. the United States, decided in 
1931, The cracking of crude oil in the 
production of gasoline is obviously a 
local matter. In this case, however, 
it was shown that various oil com- 
panies had pooled their patents for 
cracking processes and had cross- 
licensed one another. To the argu- 
ment that the cracking of hydro- 
carbons in crude oil and their re- 
combination into gasoline was a 
manufacturing process, and that 
consequently it was beyond the reach 
of the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce, the Supreme Court 
without dissent made an emphatic 
denial and said, that, while manu* 
facture is not interstate commerce, 
agreements relating to manufactur- 
ing processes are within the reach of 
Congress if their tendency is to limit 
the supply, or to fix the price, of 
goods actually entering into inter- 
state commerce. Incidentally, it 
should be added that, having taken 
this position, the court proceeded to 
find that the agreement in question 
was not unreasonable and, conse- 
quently, was not unlawful. 

Many other caaes might be cited, 
but those I have enumerated clearly 
show that the Supreme Court has 
given a veiy broad interpretation to 
the power of Congress to regulate 
and control interstate commerce. 
Much moic than the mere carrying 
of goods or people is included in the 
term '^commerce/' Indeed, we have 
seen that the court has upheld the 
authority of the Federal Government 
to protect interstate commerce and 
to free it from burdens, even though 
in doing so a degree of regulation is 
imposed upon matters which are es- 
sentially local in character. 



that induitry and commcrca might be fairly con* 
ducted. 

It may be well argued that* if Cungresi 
has the right to pfohibii miileading labeling of 
articiea entering tnto tnttrttate commerce ind 
to Slop the miigulding of children. It can cer- 
tainly prevent, ihrougn cedei of ftir competi- 
tion, tny memher* of %ii industry ffom leeKing 
advantage through u»e of child labor Qt ihrough 
reaoriing to trade practicet declared by an over* 
whelminjc mijority of an jndyitry, through its 
code, to Dfl unfair. 

Some com titutionat lawyers feel that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in tht^ child labor 
case^Hammer vs. Dagenhar t«^rendrred in 1918 
will make invalid iny attempt on the part of 
tnduatry through the NHA to make fair rules 
and regulations for the production of good* en* 
tenng into interstate commerce, and to have 
them enforced. In that €asD the court held ihat 
the fedeial chHd labor law prohlbfting the inter- 



The Federal Trade Commission 
Act, passed in 1914, in Section 5, de- 
clared that unfair methods of com- 
petition in interstate commerce are 
unlawful and gave to the Commis- 
sion authority to prevent such un- 
fair methods whenever it finds thai 
the public interest is involved. This 
law has been repeatedly upheld by 
the Supreme Court, among the more 
important cases being Federal Trade 
Commission vs. Wins ted Hosiery 
Company, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion vs. Algoma Lumber Company, 
and Federal Trade Commission vs* 
Keppel and Brother, two of these 
cases having been decided within the 
year,' 

The present Recovery Act con- 
tains criminal features, and gives to 
the President the right to prescribe 
codes without the consent of the in* 
dustry. Until June 16 it gave him 
authority to license business enter- 
prises in order to make effective a 
code. Without attempting to discuss 
the considerations relating to these 
subjects, if they should be called into 
question, I feel these provisions 
should not be included in any per- 
manent act for the establishment of 
codes of fair practice. In my judg- 
ment, such codes should, in the first 
instance, be formulated by the indus- 
try in question; they should then be 
submitted to the Government for ap- 
proval, becoming effective when such 
approval has been received. 

Enforcement in equity 

IF THE criminal features are re- 
moved from the Act, the normal 
procedure, in case of code violation, 
would be to summon the accused 
party to a court of equity with full 
opportunity to be heard. If it is found 
that he is violating the code, he 
should be enjoined ; and if thereafter 
he violates the injunction, he should 
he subject to fine or imprisonment 
for violation of the court^s order. 
This is the orderly method for the 
enforcement of codes, and it is, in 
the long run, the wise method* Fur- 
thermore, it should be remembered 
that a criminal statute is always 
closely construed, while a civil stat- 
f Continued on page 65/ 



itate traniportitioit of goodl which had hei^n 
made jrt mitlt tmplaying child Ubor, at ddhfined 
by th* itatule, was unconaututional. Tha court 
held thdt the rifht to reeuUte interatate com^ 
merits did not iittlude the right to let up rules 
and resulatiofis under which a product entering 
into intcritate commerce hid to be made. Thefte 
rules the court held %vere a subject for itaic 
rather than federal IcEisl^tiom. 

^any iawyeiB, however, point out that there 
ift a great distincttcn between Tulei and regU' 
jatiorti exactly apfclfied by art act of Concresi 
and the ernfortement of fair rulea and reguUtioni 
forrnulated by art industry for ttielf with the 
approval of the Government. They alao point 
out that econornic pnd social changei have oc- 
curred since 1918 which may properly infiuencc 
the courts and finally they recall that thii famoua 
Cite wai a hve-lo-four decision and» cortie> 
quently, by no means eapressed unanimous vlcwt 
of the court. 
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SIMPLER . . FASTER 



ELrMINATES NEEDLESS MOTIONS 
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Try tKis new Burroughs. You witi like its speed ... its simplicity , - , 
iff ease of operation « It handles atmost one-third of the overage 
work automotically • . . see how much easier and faster you con list 
and add amounts by ustng the short cuts offered by the full visible 
keyboard. These important features ore offered in over 90 different 
Burroughs models. There is a siie and style for your particular 
needs — ot a price surprisingly low. Send for descriptive folder. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY • DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




NO CIPHERS 
TO WRITE 



^ q \\ 



.1 

3V 1 



Burroughs prints ciphers aulomdMcally. Xhmte is no cfpher 
k«y. Sinc« fl^arc work overogei 30% ciphers, atmoif on^- 
Third of fhd Bgurifig is dorift wirhoul touching a key. 



SEVERAL KEYS 
AT ONE TIME 



You Cfan touch two or more keys at once* for exonvpl^f 
wriije 4.67 wEl^h one stroke — not three; write 77 with one 
itroke — not two; write 5,870.00 with one stroke — not siK« 




SUBTRACTION 




AS FAST AS 




ADDITION 









To subtract, louch the "minuis" bar. To odd, touch the 
"plus" bar. No other motions ore required. 




To toke a totof, touch the to to I key. This one^ single motion 
' — ^not fwo or three— prints the totoL 



BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINES 

ADD • SUBTRACT • MULTIPLY 



ACCOUNTING AND CAICULATINO MACHINIS • TYPEWRITERS* CASH REGISTERS • fOSTURI CHAIRS ■ SUPPLIES 



Government's Grasp on Banking 

By ARTHUR CRAWFORD 
Washington Correspondent Chicago "Journal of Commerce" 



THE FEDERAL RESERVE system was 
established with a view to keeping 
banking free from politics. That view 
has lately been reversed. Through fed- 
eral insurance of deposits, RFC pur- 
chases of bank stocks, and special pow- 
ers granted the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Government now has a firm 
hold on the banking structure 



Wh EN, after Congress 
adjourned, Secretary of the 
Treas u ry H en ry Morg en* 
thau, Jn, appointed a com- 
mittal of experts to study 
banking and monetary prob- 
lems he recognized a new 
and changing attitude on 
the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Legislation enacted by 
the two sessions of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress which 
have been held since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office 
has shown a highly signifi- 
cant trend toward increased govern- 
mental control over banking and 
credit. Not only did Congress enact 
measures proposed by the Adminis- 
tration and directed at that end but 
many members sho\^'ed strong de- 
sires to go even further. A movement 
for a federal monetary aiithority or 
central banking system completely 
owned and dominated by the Govern- 
ment took shape. 

Evidence is abundant that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, whose creators 
envisioned regional banks owned by 
member banks and supervised by a 
non-political board, may face a fight 
for its existence in an early session 
of Congress. 

The intention of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, passed in 1913, was to 
limit the Government's direct con- 
tact with the banks to supervision 
of the national banks by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The Act 
placed control of the flow of credit 
under the Federal Reserve Board 
and 12 Federal Reserve Banks which 
were to be as free as possible from 
I>olitical pressure. 

The President was to appoint 
members of the Board but their long 
and overlapping terms were sup- 
posed to give them independence. 
The Government's direct influence 
w^as limited to the ex officio members, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The Federal Reserve Banks, through 
which the Board would mobilize, ex- 
pand and contract credit, were to be 



controlled by directorates, only one- 
third of whose members would be 
appointed by the semi-governmental 
supervising body. Authority to issue 
currency was entrusted to these 
privately owned institutions. 

The basic premise of the framers 
of the Federal Reserve Act was that 
the Government should not dominate 
the commercial banking system and 
that there was grave danger to the 
Federal Reserve system in political 
interference. 

Under the New Deal, the view- 
point has changed. Although the 
trend toward increased governmen- 
tal control is not strange in the light 
of the banking situation which con- 
fronted the Administration when it 
took office, those who object on fun- 
damental grounds to political influ- 
ence in banking affairs regard the 
new trend with misgivings. 

Federal Reserve^s powers curtailed 

IN THE discussions in the recent 
session of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was assumed to be the 
hand of the Government. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and, particularly, 
the Federal Reserve Banks were 
viewed as agencies more or less sub- 
ject to private banking interests. 
But new laws by the Seventy-third 
0>ngress have given the Secretary 
of the Treasury powers which, if ex- 
ercised, might tend to nullify the 
efforts of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem to control the course of credit. 



What has taken place 
thus far represents only a 
step toward the type of 
governmental banking con- 
trol which the more radical 
minded have long advo- 
cated and which, because 
of last year's collapse of 
the banking structure, has 
gained new and influential 
support, Int^olved is an is- 
sue which, when finally 
fought out in Congress, 
may rank in importance 
with the earlier contests 
over banking theories such 
as accompanied the chartering in 
1791 of the First Bank of the United 
States. That First Bank, formed at 
the instance of Alexander Hamilton, 
was government-owned to the extent 
of one-fifth of its capital. It was 
abandoned 20 years later after the 
Government had sold its stock. Then 
came the chartering in 1S16 of the 
Second Bank of the tinited States, 
again government -owned to the ex- 
tent of only one-Iifth of its capital. 
It v**m abandoned at the expiration 
of a 20 -year grant because Andrew 
Jackson, who might not have been 
averse to a completely government- 
owned bank, opposed it. In the 1840'a 
came the establishment of the inde- 
jjendent or subtreasury system, the 
authorization in the '60's of a na- 
tional banking system and the final 
development in 1913 of the present 
Federal Reserve system. 

In the Federal Reserve Act Con- 
gress rejected the central bank idea 
but modeled the regional reserve sys- 
tem upon the European central bank 
theory of private ownership and non- 
political control. 

The trend toward Government 
control of banking appeared in the 
very first law of the Seventy-third 
CongreaSp the Emergency Banking 
Act. This law was rushed through 
all its legislative stages on March 9. 
1933, when the new Congress con- 
vened in a special session called by 
President Roosevelt to meet the 
crisis of the bank holiday. 
The laWp as first drafted, vested 
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Some day your son will paddh 
his own canoe. Give him the 
needed framing— Education 




IF you had your way^ perhops 
you would like to pick out 
the future occupotion of your 
boy, one in which yoo think he 
will find happiness and the 
greatest success. Natural ability 
or special interest, sometimes 
mere chance, may lead him into 
a totally different field. Fre- 
quently a boy tries various fields 
before he finds the right one. 

But there is one thing certain: 
Whether he farms, manufac- 
tures, mines, builds, becomes a 
professional man, or whatever 
he doeSi he will need training 
for his future work. The un- 
trained, holf-educated boy, 
thrown on his own resources, 
has little chance to choose* For 
the most part, such a boy is 
bound to take what he can get. 



When you plan for the security 
of all your family, plan voca- 
tional or college education for 
your boy who must rely upon 
his own ability in the years 
to come. 

There is one sure way that you 
can give him a start. You con 
arrange a fund for his educa- 
tion through a Life Insurance 
Program. Then, no matter what 
his inclination turns out to be, 
you will have given him his 
opportunity. He can prepare 
himself for self-support in a 
field which suits him and for 
which he shows promise. 

For complete information about 
an Educational Fund Policy, 
send for a Metropolitan Field- 
Man — or moil this coupon. 



Have o welf-rounded Program of 
Pro tec Hon, The Me ^ropo/i tan's 
confrocfs afford a means to 

— creofees/ofes and mcomes for famiite^ 
— poy off morf gages 
— edocote children 

— provide mcome m the event of re- 
U foment 

— esfcfb/ish bus'mess credits 

— stabilize bustnes^ otgamzoUons by 
mdenKMfying fhem against ihe loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sicknetSt 
old oge and death 

— provide income on account of di$- 
Qbiilty resulting from persortaf ac- 
Cident or sickness^ 
Metropolitan poficles on individual Hves, 
in votious deporfmenis, ronge from 
$1,000 up to $500^000 or more, and 
from $1000 down fo $100 or (ess— 
premiums pay able at convenient periods. 

The Wetropolilon fs o mufuaf organiza- 
tion. Us asBets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any dtvfSiblB 
sirrp/us is returned to its policyholders 
in fire form of dividends. 



MetropQlitan LiFo 
Insurance Company, 
1 Modi son Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 



(Nl 



Wilh no obiigotion on my 
partf I sholl be glod to hoxr« 
detoils regarding yoijr Child'i 
Educorioneil Fund Policy. 



NAME 



AODR£SS 



CITY 



STATi 



k2!22 fii! 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESfDENT • • • ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. 
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The author ritis^s the ^u^cstion: ^^iH the tncre^sing tnteTVcntion of Govertiinerit in banking 
miemlfy private management's difficulties through bureaucratic inexperience and caprice? 



various powers in the Federal Re- 
serve Board. As revised, however, 
just before its introduction in Con- 
gress, the words 'Tederal Reserve 
Board" were stricken out in several 
places and '*the Secretary of the 
Treasury*' substituted. 

This law provided that *'during 
such emergency period as the Pres- 
ident of the United States by proc- 
lamation may prescribe, no mem- 
ber bank of the Federal Reserve 
system shall transact any banking 
business esccept to such extent and 
subject to such regulations, limita- 
tions and restrictions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the 
President*'* Thus, for an indefinite 
emergency period, the authority of 
the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury was imposed upon that of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Also, as a means of protecting the 
currency system, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was authorized to re- 
quire citizens to turn over to the 
Government all gold bullion, coin 
and certificates. Power over exports 



of gold was entrusted to the Pres- 
ident» The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency received authority to name 
conservators for national banks, un- 
der regulations approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Largest bank stockholder 

THE Emergency Banking Act pro- 
vided the authority by which the 
Government has become a stock- 
holder entitled to a voice in the man- 
agement of several thousand banks. 
It authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, to request the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to pur- 
chase preferred stock in any national 
bank, state bank or trust company 
and to make loans secured by such 
stock as collateral. 

The tendency to encroach upon 
the independence of the Federal Re- 
serve Board reappeared in the so- 
called ThomaB Inflation Amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of May 12, 

This measure authorized the Pres- 



ident **to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into agreements 
with the several Federal Reserve 
Banks and with the Federal Reserve 
Board whereby the Federal Reserve 
Board will, and it is hereby author- 
ized to, notwithstanding any provi- 
sions of law or rules and regulations 
to the contrary, permit such Reserve 
banks to agree that they will*' ab- 
sorb government securities by certain 
specified methods. The first of these 
methods was the ordinary open mar- 
ket operations in obligations of the 
United States Government broad- 
ened to include corporations in which 
the Government is the majority 
stockholder. Under this procedure 
the Reserve Banks would buy the 
securities in the open market, chiefly 
from member banks. A second meth- 
od was the direct purchase from the 
Treasury by the Reserve Banks of 
Treasury bills or other government 
obligations up to a total of S3,000,- 
000,000 and their retention for an 
agreed i^eriod of time. Treasury fi- 
nancing has gone forward so smooth- 
f Continued on page 57} 
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1799 Louis Robert made possible 
tKe page you are now readin 
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To LOins HOBKBT, a Frrncluiuin who dfvLsrd the first 
papfr making mui'liini* in }7%K ami to Ht*nry awl Sf.aly 
Fourdriiiier, wt'allliy Ltnidtni ^lalitHiers wlui inipovefLslied 
themselves hy financing the development cjf the machine, 
you are indebted for this magazine you are now readijig. 
WilhiHit mat: 1 line made paper^ there won hi Im hul hi Mr 
priming and that hi lie would he very cos^ily* 

It was at Dartford in Kent thai Bryan Donkin, in 18(K1, 
construeted for the Fourdrlniers the first Enghsh self* 
acting maciiine h>i" prudneing an endless web of jiaper, 
guided hy Rohert'^ model — -"not Itirger than a bird- 
organ** which made paper no wider than tape. 

By 1813, Robert's inventiont with improvements by 
Donkin, liad cut the cost of paper to one quarter the co.^t 
of hand made paper and modern printing — printing on 
a large scale at low cost — became possible. In 1933 the 
development of Kleerfect, The Perfect Printing Paper, 



marked the sequel to Robert's discovery. ¥oi with Kleer* 
feet an improvement in paper makfnf^ again became the 
(»ntslanding factor in increasing the qnahly and decreas- 
ing the cost of printini^. 

First of all, in making Kleerfect, .special processing 
rlimiiiates two-sidedness of smrface and color for all pm4'- 
lii id pnrpo^;es and makes punting oi uniJormly hi|jh 
quality possible on both sides* Kleerfect has strength ami 
high opacity. It possesses a neutral color that gives proper 
rontrar^t %viih the greatest nmuher of printing inks and 
types of illustration , . * a non-glarmg color that i?i easy on 
the eyes and permits the maximnm true reprtjdnctive 
power of one to four colors. 

And yet Kleerfect costs no nune than you have paitl hir 
just printable paper. For examples of printing on Kleer- 
fect, and the name of the merchant nearest you who stocks 
it, please w^ite the Advertising Department, at Chicago. 





RFECT PRINTING PAPER 



K I M B K K L Y- CLARK CORPORATION 

f.^ T A il 1 I ^ If I 1 » 7 S 

NKKN A VV 1 SCONS IN 
( . n 1 1 : \ I , ( I , li ih AJirhigun A ivnu if • N E W Y O R K , 122 E^tst 42 n r/ Stt / 
L U S AN C, t: h E S , 510 IFrs ( Sixth Sttfrt 
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IN exactly one year, the extra loyil liauleil n^t^rv 
tnp by this tneiiiiim'^^ized Iruek ad tied up h> I he 
enormous pile i Hub Ira ted. Reason: The body h 
built of Alcoa A him in um. The fact 3 arc on record, 
authenticated. 

Every man v%ho owns or o[>erates even one nied- 
lym-^si^ed truck can get the same kind of resulH by 
insisting on just one detail of hjB next truck f>[)ecin- 
cation : The body must be built of Alcoa Aluminum. 

Before you sign your Iwjdy contract you kno^v 
just how much dead weight you are going to save. 
You choose whclher to f-arry more pay -load every 
trip, or to reduce grost* load, and t bus save operating 
expenset even to the extent of reducing chassis and 
engine rating. 

Aluminum Company of America has made it 
easy for you to acconipttsli these savingSp Every 
standard and special shape, rolled and extrude*!. 



needed for utmost t weight -economy is rpiickly 
available lo the body builder* Basic designs which 
can be varied to fit your particular needs are at 
liis disposal, and yours. 

Do yourself the favor of thoroughly investigat- 
ing what an Aluminum Truck Bwly will save on 
the next imit in wbich you or your company are 
interested. 

Alcoa Aluminum it^ not used so widely solely be- 
cause it is light. It has a thousand applications 
because it is light and STRONG. It is eminently 
workable and can take many beautiful iinlsbcs. 
It resists corrosion. 

Alcoa Aluminum has a place in your business* 
It can save you money. Will you give us the op* 
port unity to prove this broad claim? 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMEEIGA mpr 



tLLSU 'ORTil \ li\ES. JR., ibe speciacuiar yfimig Pasadetta atbhik stm- who haids thcU. S- Nullonal 
Cham pwtj ships for 19} I a fid I9i2, and has riott^ su'i'pf ihrougb ffoe l^JJ-i proftsslamil ranks as well! 



You'll enjoy this pleasing 
'^Energizing Effect^' 



W^hen youvc used up your energy — 
smoke a Camel and notice how you 
feci your flow of natural energy 
!)nap back. 

This experience, long known to 
Camel smokers, has now been con- 
firmed by a famous New York re- 
search laboratory. Camel smokers 
enjoy a positive "encrgi/ing efitcf ' 
..>a heahhiul and delightful release 



of natural, vibrant energy, A typical 
Camel experience is this, Ellsworth 
Vines, Jn speaking — 

**Championship tennis is one of the 
fastest of modern sports. After four or 
five sets, you sometimes feel that you 
just can't take another step. That^s 
when a Camel tastes like a million 
dollars. Not only does the rich, mel- 
low fragrance appeal to my taste, but 



Camels have a refreshing way of 
bringing my energy up to a higher 
k'vel* And 1 can smoke all the Camels 
J want, for they don't interfere with 
my ner\TS/' 

So, whenever you want a '*Iift/* 
just smoke a CameL You can smoke 
them steadily. For the finer , MORE 
EXPESSIVE TOHACCOS in Camels 
tivver get on your uerves. 



CAMEL'S 
Costlier Tobaccos 

L never get on 
your Nerves 




Camels are ni«de from finer, MO BE 
EXPENSIVE TOOACCOS— Turkiih and 
Doniffslio— ihAii mnf othet popuUi* brand. 




with a Camel ! 
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Australia Tried Doing 
Away with Profits 

By HERBERT COREY 

Illustrations by Albert Dorne 

A SHORT time ago a subscriber ia Australia wrote us a 

letter which SOid in part; '^Dispatches in newspapers here indicate 
that the United States has entered upon the path which Australia has been 
followmg for 30 years. I note that your state proposes to regulate wages and 
conditions of employment, to control production to some extent, to enter 
rather heavily into the public ownership of utilities. The same program, 
in essentials, has not, in my opinion, succeeded here. Before your busi- 
ness men dip too deeply in the Utopian spring, it would be worth while 
to discover what effect that draught has had on others/' 

We asked Mr. Corey to bring us the facts on Australia. 
Here is his report 




Almost so years ago Australia 
began to experiment with legislation 
for labor. Today it is the most thor- 
oughly unionized country in the 
world. Its parliament is absolutely 
controlled by the labor repre- 
sentatives. They not only represent, 
one year with another, a clear 
majority of the membership but, be- 
fore a labor man elected to parlia- 
ment takes his seat, he places his 
written resignation in the hands of 
the secretary of his union. 

As a result everything possible is 
being done for organized labor. The 
rate of wages is based upon the cost 
of living and rises and falls with the 
average expenditure of a common 
laborer in the 200 principal cities 
and towns of Australia for the basic 
necessities of life, A workingman's 
practical ownership of his job is con- 
ceded. The employer who offends 
against this principle may be pun- 
ished in various ways. An Ameri- 
can passenger upon an Australian 
ship was recently annoyed by delay 
in leaving port: 

"I can't help it,** said the captain 



^'Is that so?" queries the sailor. "Just 
for that I'll hold you up some more/* 
The company would have been lined 
had the ship sailed without him 
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gruffly. The AroeHcan saw 
an obviously drunken Bailor 
weaving his way toward 
the quay, waving a whis- 
key bottle: 

**Get on board," said the 
captain in sea language. 
"You've held us up now for 
more thaa two hours/' 

*'l9 that 30?'* queried the 
offender, "Just for that I'll 
hold you some more/* 

He returned to the 
^roggery and the ship 
waited. The company would 
have been fined if the cap- 
tain had sailed without 
him- Perhaps the company 
would have won the case in 
court eventually, but in the 
meantime, under the Aus- 
tralian Jaw, the sailor would 
have drawn full pay. While 
waiting for a court de- 
cidioEit however, he would 
not be permitted to work. 
His full punishment, then, 
for holding up the sailing 
of the ship would have been 
a well paid vacation. He 
eould then have demanded 
another job and it would have been 
refused at peril of union hostilities* 
Local conditions and politics have 
created one port 30 miles from the 
city in which the port laborers live, 
A special train takes them to and 
from their work each day. This train 
runs the 30 miles in two and one- 
half hours and pay starts when 
the train does. The workmen are also 
paid for the two and one-half hour 
return journey* Twenty minutes 
smoking time is allowed every* two 
ourSp which results in cutting the 
eoretical eight-hour day to some- 
thing like two hours of labor- 
Too many men for the work 

TO move the goods, the men do 
most of their work on overtime pay. 
Chilled meat is transferred from the 
freight cars to the holds of the ves- 
sels by four men in the car — two 
of whom seem to stand by and lend 
moral support only— over an eight- 
foot-long slide which is watched by 
two men on either side and is fed to 
the crane by still other men. Tlie 
cargo handlers in the hold are equal- 
ly numerous. A job that should take 
two hours usually takes 14. 

The American who witnessed these 
things is a skiUed and veteran observ- 
er. He noted that one young man 
was etnployed as police reporter for 
an Australian paper until he piled 
up so large a gross sum in libel suits 
that his discharge became a neces- 
sity. To save his face he was given 
a letter to whom it might concern: 

'*We are reluctantly bidding good- 



Australia's Labor Party became dominatii 
not only because of numbers but because 
other parties lacked cohesion 



bye to Mr. Libeller," wrote the un- 
fortunate editor, *'He has been a 
faithful and hard working member 
of our staJf. We shall miss him — 

Armed with that letter, the report- 
er galloped to the Court of Arbitra- 
tion. It was evident that he had been 
a competent police reporter. His 
former employer admitted it. 

''See, Here is his signature. But he 
fired me without cause. I am entitled 
to damages/' 

He collected 500 pounds damages. 

A veteran dramatic critic had 
reached that stage in life at which 
he declined to admit that there had 
been an English speaking actor since 
the lamented death of Edwin Booth. 
The limit of editorial tolerance hav- 
ing been reached, the critic was in- 
duced to resign. The management 
banqueted the staff in honor of this 
event. The manager of the paper de- 
livered a fulsome eulogy upon the 
departed when the dinner had passed 
the cheese and champagne post and 
had settled down to whisky and 
water 

His insight was reported upon by 
the manager in husky threnodies as 
almost superhuman. He was coura- 
geous, full of poetry and fury, wide- 
ly read and acquainted. His criticisms 
had established a new high point in 
Antipodean journalism. Half way 
through the speech the critic arose, 
tears almost drowning his utterance. 
They did not wholly drown it, how- 
ever, much to the regret of the man- 
agement. He was able to make him- 
self thoroughly understood. In a mo- 
ment of rashness, he said, he had 
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offered his resignation, but 
now that he comprehended 
what a hole his going would 
leave in the staff he would in- 
sist upon withdrawing it. 

Couldn't take a joke 

HE proceeded to withdraw it. 
He sat down, to wipe his eyes 
with one hand and reach for the 
whisky and soda with the other. 
When it was finally made clear 
to him that the manager's 
statements had been made in a 
spirit of good, clean fun, and 
should not be held against him, 
the critic was enraged. He ap- 
pealed to the Labor Board and 
was granted one year's salary. 
Similar instances might be 
multiplied. Every detail of the 
day's work is regtilated. A 
clerk may loaf about the shop 
after his day's work is done, 
but if he so much as answers a 
customer's question he and his 
employer are in trouble, A man 
hired to do ordinary labor must 
not touch the task of a skilled 
laborer, no matter how capable 
he may be. Innumerable craft unions 
may be organized in a single estab* 
lishment. If a single group is dissat- 
isfied, everybody may be called out. 
The theory of the Australian labor 
laws, supported by a tremendous 
body of court decisions, is that the 
chief consideration in determining 
wages is the capacity of industry to 
pay. If an employer begins to show 
a profit his workmen insist on larger 
wages* If the business falls off they 
resist a corresponding cut. They are 
by no means supported by the courts 
in this position, however. During the 
recent hard times country-wide cuts 
have been ordered. 

Dependent on the wool dtp 

THE laws which make these things 
possible are themselves made pos- 
sible by natural conditions plus the 
psychology of Australians, Two- 
thirds of the six and one-half million 
people live in the cities and the re- 
mainder are spread among the 
ranches and mines and smaller 
towns. This is an approximation, of 
course. The chief industry is sheep 
farming, as it has been for half a 
century and more, 

"We ride on a sheep's back/* the 
Australians say* 

When the wool clip is large and 
the price is high, every one is pros- 
perous and happy. Two years ago the 
wool clip was small, the price was 
low, and Australia went to pieces 
financially. Interest charges on its 
public debt were defaulted, there 
were threats of repudiating the en- 
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There's no moratorium on this debt! 




^ fire/; Rust exacts a toll estimated at a bil- 
lion dollars a year from property owners of the 
United States. Industry's share is conservatively 
estimated at half this figure* 

A Cautim: The field for ferrous metals is nec- 
essarily and justifiably large, BUT — misappli- 
cation of ferrous metals where Copper and its 
alloys would serve many times longer accounts 
for an appreciable part of the rust tolL 

An UhistratJon: A laundry owner purchased 
a new storage water heater in 1926. The day 
this heater was installed it started to rust; in 
1932 leaks developed and repair weids were 
made. The following year, welding again stopped 
the leaks . . . but only temporarily ; then the 7-year 
old heater was condemned. Today this same 
laundry is served by a heater of strong, rustless 



Everdur Metal, The owner had learned that 
undue **skimping" on first cost may ulrimately 
prove the height of extravagance. 

A Suggestion: In the building field, Copper, 
Brass and Bronze, on the basis of service per 
year per dollar, have economically replaced 
^'rmt-reshthig'^ metals for flashings, gutters, pipe, 
screening, water tanks, etc. In industry, where 
local conditions of rust and corrosion are fre- 
quently even more severe. Copper and its al- 
loys are doing their job well — paying for them- 
selves many times over by affording absolute 
FREEDOM from rust 

An Invitation: Copper and its alloys are of- 
fered as a means of reducing your contribution 
to the costly and partly preventable toll which 
rust imposes on Industry. May we serve you? 



Anac^ndA 



THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

General Offices; Waterbury, Connecticut j^j 
Offim ami Agencies in Prtndpal Chits 

ANACONDA COPPER 6 BRASS 
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L^si year there waa a large wool 
it satisf ^ ' vus- 

1 1^ of 
fit r public dt'btii arc un- 

. </ i'i \hv island continent's 
Jt'jri n:J< lice on the wool crop, the 
Australian hardly recognizes the 

f ' ■ He 

but iiv j^i uuly 
ir I in them. Hij* pin 

I t 1^ ji : end al all on the ejtport 
id iijiiMii :t( tured commodities al- 
though* in an effort to increase the 
total exjMjrts, bounties are paid on 
ex|X)rt butler, fruit** nnd the like. 
He in only v;t so far 

as Khown by , in im- 

I>orted commodities. Hih desire is to 
spread the whole national income so 
that each worker shall be able to live 
•'according to the Australian stand- 
rd/' A manufacturer is valued only 
In pit>fH>rti<m to his direct conlribu- 
tiun to I his ideal. 

In the United States we have for 
years sought to build up our export 
trade to make more work and more 
profits. At the same time we have 
erect eil tariff bars agamst the com- 
I)et]tion of impc^rted articles. In Aus- 
tralia the tariir is regarded only m 
a means by which the wage rate may 
be protected. When the cost of rent, 
fuel, clothing and the like rises out 
of proporiion to the basic wage, 
which is formed on a consideration 
of these items* a cry arises for a 
tariff boost. If and when this is 
granted wages are increased. The 
aggrieved manufacturer then com- 
plains that he is payiti^ a wage bill 
out of line with ' luc- 
tion, and the tar;i . 



There la no dlaser^ fm- , 
ment that, as con 
countries, wages ana ^ . 
are too high in Australia. 1 
th^ ' ied the load 

ma ivantnre of 

to a union became 
Labor Party waa f 
dominant not only of its nu- 

merical strength i . the 
other parties lacked and 
singleness of purtwwse. VV lu u liepres- 
«inn fences coincided with a short 
ip it waa realized that a false 
a had been set up between 
wages and the cost of living. Wages 
are in fact controlled by many other 
factors, the supreme one being the 
difference ^ i and selling 

price. The j had been de- 

cried in Australia tor years, but al- 
most overnight it was found to be 
the one that made the wheels go 
round. 

Extravagant .spending 

DURING the period which ended 
when labor lost jiolitical control two 
years ago, Australia had been en- 
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buildings erected, at 
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only took over many public 
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child ija 
family ii 

dowment lund is provided by a two 
pt r cent tiix on the wage bills of em- 

I l - ►vers. 

The child endol^•ment idea has 

hern firrpptefi in t»riri<'if)1e bv tlie 
' ' of 

3. . ,> . . ' are 

paid less than 500 pounds a year re- 



The men do most of their work 
on overtime pay. Although car- 
go handlers are more numcrousi 
than needed, a job that should 
take two hours u»yaUy takei 14 
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HOW NEW TRUCK TIRE 

CHECKS PREMATURE TIRE FAILURES 



ma 



;£NR16HT THROUGH 
IF SIDFVA/Af f I 



Two o'clock in the moroiag. A 
huge truck is rolliag over the high- 
way, the driver anxious to make 
a scheduled delivery, BANG! A 
tire fails! Precious mi cures — p^r* 
haps hours— are lost. Both casing 
and tube are ruined. The side wail 
'Tailure Zone" has caused another 
expensive tire delay. 

Maybe one of your trucks will be 
next. Whether you operate day or 
night, over the highways or in the 
ci^, tire delays are costly. 
Do you know that 80% of the truck 
tires that fail prematurely fail in 
the sidewall? That's the "Failure 
Zone." And that's the reason that 
Goodrich engineers worked many 
long months to lick the problem 
that had baffled the industry. 
Now the big news is out! It's the 
Triple Protected Silver town— the 
tire that's just as strong in the side- 




SAVE ON TIRE COSTS 
AND ACCIDENTS 



wall as it is under the tread! It 
offers positive protection against 
premature failures. 

With this different tire you can avoid 
profit^stealiog tire delays. You can 
get deliveries through on time. And 
tire costs per mile will be lower 
than you ever thought possible. 

AT NO EXTRA COSTI 

Is it worth taking a chance on 
ordinary tires when— at no extra 
cost— you can get Triple Protected 
Silvertowns? See your Goodrich 
truck tire dealer today. Ask him 
to show you the amazing dem- 
onstration of Triple Protection* 

L D t C I Valuable Booh— A copjr of the 
■ IftLtiH SilvertowQ Safety Manual 
for Truck Operators is yoyrs for the 
askiog. How to cut accioents. How to 
wm tree Saft^ty Awards. Save money. 
Write Department T- 122, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron« Ohio. 



1 
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PLYFLiX — a ncwt (ougk, sturdy rubber marerial 
with greatiff resisrance to stretch. A layer of Plyfltx 
la rhe sidewaJI difcrlbuces ^rresjcss aad strains — 
preveacs^ ply a«parau on— checks local weakness. 

PlYLOCK — 'the new Goodricb way of /ofimg the 
piles about the bead. Anchorini; ihem idi pbce. 
Positive protection against the ithott pUv* ttfaxing 
loose abov« cb? bead. 



loot FULL- FLOATING CORD ^ Each cord Is suf 
rounded by ru:bbtr. With ordingiry cfOJtS' woven 
fabric, when th« cards touch each other* they rub 
—get hot— break. In Silvertowns, there are no 
cross cords. No friction. 
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FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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ONI model for many watchmen fotlow- 
ing each other on routes of Sun* 
drcds of stdtioos^ and , . . 

ANOTHER for the single wdtchmdn 
covering an entire plant with only 
a few stations. 

THERE arc others, of course^ to meet 
the conditions in between, more 
than a dozen in all — Poftable — 
Electric — Stationary — Detex 
Watchmen's Clocks. 

BECAUSE Detex makes a complete line 
you can choose the system which 
meets your needs exactly. 

All are approved by the Underwriters' 
Laboratories^ Inc., and the Factory 
Mutuals Laboratory, 

A brief outline of your requirements 
will bring full information promptly, 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 




Under the law, four pounds are e%'iii 
not I. 

for bangles*" aay Uic cynica mmong ' fnm i 

AuBtralianA. i . i' v 

court d- 

Commotiweiiith in bu%mes$ 



WATCHMEN'S CLOCKS 

NIWMAN * ECO « ALIRT * PATROl 



IT WAS once five inmnti» a yejir but 
the depression forced a €Ul. In 19X1 
the Common wealth had 183.317 old 
age pensions and 72,292 Invalid pen- 
sions in force. The State owns, con- 
structs and operates ral! 
trolley lineK, Ti*lftrrFiph anu 
lines, savi : ?igatiun planu 

and cold r houses, all of 

I which are heavy taxpayera In the 
T'niled States* 

When the business pinch made 
itself felt these drained the stale 
ire;Ksur>\ The State- owned railroada 
nU^nv loni outright in the five years 
eruiirig with 1932 some 30,01KJ Aus- 
I tralian pounds, which are now rated 
at about four dollars. 

During the heyday, debts had been 
entered into recklessly. The Austra- 
lian Yearbook, a government publica* 
lion, shows that the 1,053 local 
authorities reported for 1931 total 
revenues of less than one- half their 
expenditures. At this time the ex- 
ports of manufaclurea amounted to 
only 3.33 percent of the total exports. 

In a desperate eJlort to do what in 
the United States is called "balanc- 
ing the budget/* exjjenses were cut 
ruthlessly, but the total cost of par- 
liamentary government In 1933 came 
to three jxiunds six Bhillings a head, 
which is approximately the equiva- 
lent of one week's work at the basic 
wage allowed an unskilled workman 
by the State; and the city and state 
governmenlH were still lo be paid for. 

High cost of government 

THE cost of the state governments 
alone averaged something more than 
five pounds. The public debt for the 
Commonwealth alone, the slates and 
cities not being included, amounted 
to about 61 pounds per person in 
1933. The consolidated revenue for 
the Commonwealth alone for the 
same period was about 11 pounds. 
The accumulated deficit of the Com- 
monwealth—which is the amount by 
w^hieh the revenues have failed to 
pay the running expenses is ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 pounds ac- 
cording to the Australian yearbook. 
It is reported by the Associated 
Press that for the fiscal year just 
ended a surplus of $6,510,000 is 
shown. This is unquestionably due to 



ijui tie ui opei'aun>; ti 

The manuf lit turer*8 wage costs are 

governed, however, not by th^ ' ' 
turns for his product in the m ^ 

■ ' ■ ^'Ut by th,' ' ■ ^^ : . 



even the faintest relation to the busl* 
ness which employs the w*or" - \ 
fire may decrease housing 
and inc f 



odds and ends of housewifery may 
be boosted by a strike in Birming- 
liam. If the nianufactut*er is to con- 
linue in ]jroduction he must be able 
to meet world eom|H'lition. It hiis 
often been easier to go out of pro* 
duct ion. 

Hard to lower costs 

"W! i ill out • 1 

ini 1 and lov- 

by our dealings with the unions/' 
an Australian manufacturer pointed 
out. ' I employ 342 men and deal with 
17 different unions. If I have a falling 
out with one of them the other 10 
may down tools. In order to provide 
work for as many hands as jKifisible, 
needless costs are piled on us. There 
was a time w^hen the railroads in the 
United States oi.)e rated on three 
£:auges. broad, narr ulard, 
Yuii got rid of them tuges 
change at ever>' state Ironiier in 
Australia. No state will abandon its 
favorite gauge lo oblige the public or 
the shippers. Consequently goods 
must be shifted from one car to an- 
other each time a slate line is cross- 
ed. This provides work for many men» 
but it is easy to see what a tax it is 
ujKin the shipper,** 

The stale control of the basic wage 
in Australia in eom pounded of the 
most intricate simplicity. P^ach of the 
six td its own labor tribunal, 

emi ; to fix wages and condi- 

tions of labor* In 1905 the Oimmon- 
wealth Parliament enacted a law, 
later backed by a constitutional 
amendment, by which a C^urt of Ar- 
bitration and Conciliation was set up 
to deal with all interstate questions 
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To You They Bring the Evidence, the 
Records of Time, That Tough Old Tester.. 

Reading representatives know pipe. To you they bring the records of 
Time, That Tough Old Tester — supported by the findings of eminent 
engineers — showing where Reading Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipe means LOWEST uitimate cost. Consult with a Reading repre- 
sentative about your pipe needs! 

READING IRON COMPANY • PHILADELPHIA 

OenUin? Puddled Wroiif,ht Iron Fvoducti: Pipe * Ban • Cut Naili 
Chorcoat I rem Product* l Boiler Tubes ■ Bjars 

SCiSftCE AND rrfVEFftiON HAVE neVER FOUND A SATfSFACTORr St/BSTtTUTE 
FOK OEJVUiNE rUDOLEO WROUGHT IKON 



■I 
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IRON 
FIREMAN 





Co,, iQ^or^ratci. 



% A dircci moncv wmg of 
Si 555 a Y^M(l%%yi^ the word 
cif Irun Fireman iuionutk cod 
ixtixxg 3Li the Grccnsbaro, N, C 
mill of Mock-J J ci son- Voch rin- 
ger Co., Inc., nunLifactLircfi of 
M^jmJ fuJl-iashioRcd silk 
it oc kings. Only 500 tons of 
I tivv- priced coal arc req aired to 
hem i 20,000 sqimre fecc and 
suppiv hot water and sicaTti, 
according to John IL. Vochrin|;er* Jr., Prr^idcnr, 
Iron Fjremajj burners rcpJaced liand-flring at 
this hosiery mtlJ jmd to date rhcv ha^x delivered 
five yean of continuous, heavy duty service. 

Kn Iron Fireman iniitallation should m^kc 
substantial savings for your bii&tness^ factor)^ 
institution, or home. Jii*t a^k fpr a free survey 
and report. Mtidch for boilers up to 300 h. p, and 
for hoRics. Quickly installed. Qinvcmciit tcrnH. 

Stf Irmj Ffrfm^jfi at H&me Ptanninf^ H*i!l\ 



Tbf plimt Mia k-Ju^Mitt^V uc^t mfct Cu., ]M.„G»en»b(ifO, '!< C. 

IRON FIREMAN 

AUTOMATlC^^^^g^^ COAL FIRING 



mOK FIRF.MAS MFG. CO. 

Wai mjh Smwi. Chvttvtd, Ohio 

7ff€ of p]»m: 

□ ScHi] litufaiLirt □ Caminierciil Hcait4^ 

□ Mike fkin$ *wvtf Q Fowtt O RMrocyi 



aJfecting labor. The awards of Ihb 
court, which are to all intents and 
piirj)ase3 etn. > NRA 
r odi s in the i ates, cannot be 

appealed fror ■ that the High 

Court has ju: n to deal with 

questions of pure law as distingiiish- 
ed from findings of fact. That is pre* 
ciBely the position taken by our own 
Supreme Court in its recent rulings 
upon the acts of newly set-up ad* 
ministrative Ijodiea. 

' The Court fixes minim um wage 

I THE Court of Arbitration— which 
is the Federal Court— fixes the wage 
rate for all industries of an interstate 
character. That embraces almost 
every industry, for it is easy enough 
to show that the business of a village 
baker is in some way affected by the 
operations of some one in some other 
state. 

The state tribunals, in fact, ex- 
ist only to grant the workmen in 
indiWdual industries and in their 
separate states an increase upon the 
basic or federal wage. If a manufac- 
turer cannot pay this increase he 13 
not compelled to pay it, but if in one 
state the costs of operation are 
slightly less than in a neighboring 
state, that difference does not go into 
the employer's pocket but into those 
of the workmen. The principle of the 
basic wage was stated by Justice 
Higgins in what was known as the 
Harvester Award in 19nfi: 

*'The only appropriate standard of 
a living wage ai^e the normal needs 
of the average employee regarded as 
a human being living in a civilized 
community." 

He found that the average cost of 
food, rent and fuel in the city of Mel- 
bourne for a family of a laborer, con- 
sisting of a wife and five children, 
was 32 shillings weekly. To this he 
arbitrarily added ten more shillings, 
to cover the other elements of ordi- 
nary life. Various decisions of the 
Court of Arbitration are to the effect 
that this basic wage is fixed, not by 
the value of the man's work, but by 
his needs as a human being, "even if 
to pay this wage involves the closing 
down of an industry." 

Higher minimum wages 

ELDERLY and slow workmen are 
licensed to w^ork at a lower rate of 
pay. A secondary or supplementary 
w^age is paid for various degrees of 
skill, and the unions are allowed to 
ask from the state courts *'minimum 
wages," which differ from and are an 
advance upon the federal b^ise wage 
in a particular state. In 192 1^ the 
**Powei's' Three Shillings" were add- 
ed to the basic wage, under a decision 
by Justice Powers, to secure to the 



worker during a period of risin;: 
l^rices the full equivalent of the Hai 
vester Award 3 

Prime Minis! ■ who recent- 

ly visited the 1 f the 

opinion that, \v l ».*d to 

be an ideal machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes had been 
set up» the result has not been what 
had been hoped for. 

"Arbilration courts have been de- 
fied, organizations have flouted the 
law, and have arrogated to them- 
sc^lves the right to obey the law only 
when it suits them." 

It has been in fact practically im- 
possible to enforce the law against 
the unions. The employers, com- 
paratively few in number, and with 
attachable property in plain sight, 
risk heavy punishment if they refuse 
obedience: 

*'But what can you do with a labor 
union if it twiddles its fingers at the 
court?** asked an Australian em* 
ployer. "It is not feasible to put 500 
or 1,000 men in jail. It is imiM)ssible 
to collect the fines that may be im- 
fKJsed- No direct action can be had 
against the union. If a fine i.s ordered, 
the union has no money. If its furni- 
ture Is ordered sold, friends buy it in 
for a few shillings. The union com- 
mittee has no difficulty in proving 
that its members (jrdered that the 
court's decision be obeyed* It is im- 
possible to prove what every one 
knows to be the truth, that the union 
is in fact obedient to a 'shadow com- 
mittee.' Try in identify the members 
of a 'shadow committee' and discover 
what imiKjndenibiiity really means/' 

Piecework can^t be adoptecf 

THE actual lack of all authority by 
the courts, except to compel conces- 
sions from the employers, is mani- 
fested by their failure to compel the 
unions to adopt the piecework sys- 
tem* In Australia it is known as the 
"pa>mient by results*' i>lan* The em- 
ployers see in piece work their only 
hope to lessen overhead expenses to 
a point where profits may be made 
and export traffic increased. The 
unions are strongly against it. The 
courts have often pointed out the ad- 
visability of adopting the piecework 
plan, but in no instance have at- 
tempted to compel unions to accept it. 

The state control of wages and 
conditions of labor has not succeeded 
in doing away with strikes, for it ap- 
pears that in 1932 in all Australia 
there were 128 industrial disputes* 
involving 372 establishments and 
32,917 workiieople and resulting In 
the loss of 212,318 days' work and 
165,382 Australian pounds in wages. 
The Court has acknowledged that the 
plan by which the wage scale is linked 
to the cost of living, without regard 
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to the capacity of the employer to 
pay, has not been wholly successfuL 
It has from time to time reduced the 
wage scale, but in 1932 admitted in 
the case of the Commonwealth Rail- 
ways that: 

"When industrial affairs have 
emerged from their present precari- 
ous condition into apparent atabiUty 
so that a basic wage may be reas- 
sessed with some assurance that it 
can be maintained, a simple system 
of adjusting that wage to the changes 
in the cost of living would have to be 
adopted by the Court," 

Whatever may have been the 
cause, and there can be no doubt that 
the depression was a considerable 
factor, the wages paid in 1932 were 
less by $52,000,000 than in 1922, 
there were 42,000 fewer hands em- 
ployed and the value of the manu- 
factured goods produced was less by 
$44,000,000, The actual percentage 
of union men to the total of men em- 
ployed was 47,4 per cent in 1932, as 
compared with 60.9 per cent in 1928, 
and the percentage among female 
workers dropped from 41,5 per cent 
in 1928 to 34,7 per cent in 1932, Some 
part of this loss in union employment 
may be among the skilled men, who 
are able to make larger wages in free 
competition than when held down to 
the basic wage plus secondary wage 
favored by the union. 




Lhe control of a great ship 
depends on f IGURES 




Bridie of Uie FiejT£:h LXiib 3. PariM 



. . . SO does the control of 

YOUR Business 



Analogous to oiir NRA 

THE Australian plan is of especial 
interest at this time because of the 
efforts made by the code authorities 
of the NRA to deal with questions of 
wages and labor conditions. In es- 
sence the Australian and the Ameri- 
can plans are not greatly unlike. The 
Arbitration Court in Australia takes 
direct action after having heard the 
contestants on both sides and to the 
best of its ability enforces its 
*'awards/' The judges of the court 
are appointed for life and it is freely 
admitted that they have been imper- 
vious to influence, no matter from 
what (Quarter, Wages and hours are 
determined by the code authorities 
under the NRA, presumably repre- 
senting employers and employees, 
and in the event that either party re- 
fuses to comply there is statutory 
provision for governmental compul- 
sion* The Australian manufacturer 
previously quoted is of the opmion 
that there are many good things in 
the Australian code: 

"But it will never be fully work- 
able," he maintains, "until the law- 
makers and the court concede that 
wage rates are determined by many 
factors in addition to the cost of liv- 
ing. When the profit motive is elimi- 
nated, the elimination of industry it- 
self is not far distant," 



The most efficient means of busi- 
ness control is yours when you 
have the vital figures at your 
finger- tips* Timely, accurate fig- 
ures on sales^ costs, iiiventories» 
and payrolls draw a vivid detailed 
picture of your business as it really 
is. The speed with which you can 
organise and interpret your figures 
often determines the difference 
between profit and loss. 

You can collect and compute 
these figures — in time for them to 
be of value — through the use of 
the Comptometer Peg-Board 
Method, Many organizations of 
every size are achieving more flex- 
ible, more efficient management 
control^ — and making large sav* 
ings in time and money— through 
this modem business aid. 

For detailed information on how 
it can be applied to your business, 
telephone the district manager of 
the Comptometer office in your 



The CooiptomettfF Addins snd CaJcalatiag M it- 
ching. Made oaty Felt d Tmrraat Mig. Co. 



locality or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 

Th e Com p torn e ter Peg - Bo a rd 
Combination permits more ef- 
ficient figure work because: 

1 It makes use of original figures. Does 
away with the time and cost of recopying, 
posting- Eliminates thq chance of errors. 

2 It is extremely fast. Gives facts while 
they are most valuable- Allows for prompt 
action on rapidly changing conditions. 

% It is flexible. Adaptable to most any 
kind of hgure or cost routines, 

4 It is economical. Savings of 35% or 
more are not unusuaU 

5 It simpHftes the routine of collecting 
and computing ftgure facts. Reduces the 
number of operations required* 




COMPTOMETER 



The 



Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




Business Conditions' 
as of August 1 



JULY industry and trade were quieter, contrasting 
somewhat with the like month of 1933 with the re- 
covery reaction at its peak. Heat and drought in the 
western two-thirds of the country and the strike epi- 
demic were quieting factors. The live stock industry was 
unsettled by a stockyard strike and the moving of cattle 
from drought areas. The Southwestern Cotton Belt was 
hurt by lack of moisture. 

Combined estimates of the four leading cereals indi- 
cated the smallest yields in 40 years, with cotton esti- 
mates the lowest since 1923. 

Immediate effects of the drought were noted in the 
rise of the Dun & Eradstreet price indexes which are at 
the high point for nearly four years. Wheat, corn, oats 
and cotton prices rose sharply, July failures were the 
fewest and liabilities the smallest since 1920, Textile 
mill curtailment continued. Early July chain and mail 
order sales indicated a gain. Export trade rallied as 
fiscal year ended. Motor buying of steel quieted. 



Dry weather damage to trade or crops is more 
visible in the current map. The advance of the 
season brings new conditions in other areas^ End- 
ing of strikes in the Pacific coast ports lighten 
that area iltghily. 




The map of 
ta%t month 
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The heavy decline in steel output in late June and throughout July explains the sharp drop in the business activity 
line* Electric power also went off. Other factors held at or above June levels. 
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YOU SAVE WITH A 
VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 






The 1934 Chevrolet truck is 
even bigger, sturdierj and liigher 
poMcred than the Chevrolet s of the past* 
Fully loaded, it sets a speed on the road that 
few trucks caa equal* and its record for depend- 
ability is just as out standing. These features, 
you H^Il agree^ make it well worth investigating. 
But Chevrolet engineers haven't stopped there. 

Compare Chevrolet' % hnv th^ivi^rett prices and eusv 



SIX-CYLINDER ECONOMY CERTAINLY 
SAVED MONEY Jor this typical Chevrolet truck otvm^r. 
The Keystone Craie and Bhwer IP^rks of Chambi^rsbtir^^ 
Pa., drove this truck 106^420 miles! "It has heen (n era^ififS 
12 to 17 miles pfr mdhn'^ ... a ^rcot record, e&p^icialty in 
lipiv of the kind o/lefads carried. 



They have utilized six-cylinder, valve-in^head 
engine design to give you ecooomy that owners 
say is without a parallel in their experience- 
Keep these facts in mind when you are luiying 
trucks^ and remember, too, that these Chev- 
rolet features are available for prices among 
the lowest at which trucks are sold, 
CHEVROLET MOTOK CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Af. C ivrms. A Otmeral Motors \ alnt* 



CHEVROLET CYUNDER TRUCKS 



Some of Those Who Will 




w, 



The new N4(ioii4J Labor Rd nil oii» Board, which succeeds I he old National Liibor Bq^t4, 
«x«rcit«i finaJ authoniy in cajrf* arising undt-r Section 7 (a) of th*? Rt'Cav^ry Acu 
L*ft CO right: Edwin S, Smiih* Lloyd Gamion and Harry A. MiJli* 




rhe Federal SeciirUies) and Eiirhiingir Commi^&ion h charifed with admmtilraiion 
of th* provition^ of thv Fietcher-Kavbiirn Act for the rtgulition of *tock exchanges 
and marktu. Ltfi to right: lieattdl Ft-rdinand Ptcora, Chairman Jo*eph P. 
Kennirdv. J-ime* M- Landis, (standing* Giorgt- C. Matthews And Robert E, Healy 



II FIN lh(^ Now Deal was &n- 

jiuuncocJ, II lit, doubtful if ttnyoni' 
rouUzi'd how many new gdvcrnriii'n- 
tul ageneivs would be needed to put 
it in prartipf* Th<*f*f» agi^ncien hav*' 
hprung up iv that !her<- ih 

today i3om< : a.^ to juj*t how 

many of thi .n , . lUfy for apparate 
designations. 
A riisponaible eatitnate rec<»ntly 
- t the numbt-r at more than 6Ct, A 
li-k'Eijii- of the Unitf'd Slateiv Infor- 
mation Service lists 49. The two 
flgurt'ij are not neceaaarily con- 
tradictory tt.s several of the orjfan- 
l^atlona numbered among the CO 
:t[< ilely advi^iury bodies, 

[ :■. V meet only on call, have no 
.iilsc*.^ and maintain no executiv*- 
slafTi!. 

Although many of the new agen- 
cits are, theorctlcany at leaiit, 
emergency oTganiz^aliansi designed 
to speed the way to reco%'^ery» oth- 
erii are permani?nt with the purpose 
of protecting th*^ people from them- 
selvea or from each other or bring- 
ing about the fuller life. 

One refiuH of tli*^si? new ageneiei) 
has been to increajie the number 
of government employ eea by 100,- 
000. The federal pay roll Is now 
000,000 a month. 
Among the new organliations as 
listed by the Infonnation Service 
are: Agricultural Adjustment Ad* 
ministration; Central BtatiBtlcal 
Board; Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation; Civiilan Conservation Corps; 
Executive Council: Farm Credit 
Admlniatration; Farm Mortgage 
Corporation; Tnternu^dlate Credit 
Banks; Federal Land BanN.H; 
Production Credit Corporation and 
AasoclationH; Beed I-oan and Crop 




lUllAttfl it WOMB 
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Judge E, O. Syk^s i§ chairman of 
ihe ne^' Fedpral Communicaiioni 
Commiifion. Other member*: Thad 
H. Br own, Pauf Walkeft Norman 
Casif, Irvin Stuart, Grorgt Henry 
Paynif and Hampson Gary 
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Make New Laws Effective 



Production I»oau Agency ; The Bank 
for Cooperatives; Alcohol Control 
A Jm Inistration ; Com m u n i c a t i o ns 
Commission; Coordinator of Trans- 
portation ; Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration ; Public Works Administra- 
tion; Emergency Housing Corpora- 
tion; Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration; Surplus Relief 
Corporation; Home Owners' Loan 
Corporation ; Housing Administra- 
tion; Industrial Emergency Com- 
mittee; National Recovery Admin ts- 
tralion; Export-Import Banks; Pe- 
troJeum Administration; Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Electric Home 
and Farm Authority; Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives. 



■J 




The new Railroad Reiirement Board uill administer the new 
KaiJways Pensions Act* Left to right; Lee M. Eddy (recommended 
by rail labor )j Chairman Murray Latimer (neutral member) and 
J, T, Williamson (recommended by rail executives) 






Dr. Williain M. Leiser^on beads the new Nationa 
Railway Mediation Board* Set up under the new Rail- 
way Labor Disputes Acc^ it is the final authority in 
such disputes* Other members are James W* Carmalt 
and John Carmody 



1^ 




1/ 



H NATION'S BUSINE 




ran Kit lew* 



On June 10 there were 
661,094 job holders in 
the executive branch of 
the Governtnent alone, 
93,662 of whom were 
added during the yenr 
preceding— a new pe^ce- 
time high. Some of the 
87,196 in the District of 
Columbia are seen at left. 
Above are would-be job- 
holders besieging the tiew 
Motiving Admimsiracion 
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No Business Can Escape Change 



Change takes no vacation. It is 
increasinglY on the job and in- 
creasingly to be reckoned with 



Contlntiaus joint lesp concrete sewers, conduits, etc ^ can be 
built by using a new flexible core which provides an interior 
furm for one* to 24'lnch circular openings. 11*9 ej^sentlany 0 
rubber hose which expands under air or water pressure, is 
HHid to be easily, cleanly withdrawn when deflated^ » , . 

A new metal conduit for electric cables has a knyrled interior 
flnieh. The small round knobs produce a "ball-bearlng^" sur- 
face, said to ease the tmk of pulling the cables through. . , . 

Family peace Is promoted by a new bed lamp which haa two 
bulbs, 90 divided under the shade that they give light to 
both bed occupants, or light to one and darkne^^is to the 
other. . . . 

Tho*e w^ho don't like to come home to a dark house are oflTered 
a new floor lamp iiavin^ a timing device which turns the 
light on (or olT) automatically at any desired time. It's ao 
built that It c&fi be connected similarly to actuate the radio. . . . 

There** a new "aofabed*' which has bookcaaes and ash trays 
buHt into its endij; a new bed with bookshelves and Itg^htjs 
built into the headboard; another w*ith cedar-lined blanket 
drawers built into Ihe footboard. . . . 

A new combination bathroom Qmture siippliea a full leny^h 
tub and 40-tnch lavatory within a length of seven feet. The 
unit aJso includes a shelved cabinet for linens, . , , 

Soft rubber castor cups have been developed which are said 
to absorb sound and vibration of mechanical refrigerators, 
washing machines, etc. . . , 

One of those versatile electric kitchen mixers has had a new 
attachment added— a pea sheller said to shell vari^si^ed pods 
SLs fast as they can be fed^ with never a pea missed. , . . 

Now comei a combination Kiiit and pepper shaker of molded 
plastic, equipped with a novel metal lop which permits dis- 
pensing of salt or pepper at the user's pleasure. , , . 

The movement toward dressing up the basement is aided by 
a new chromium- fitted cabinet which houses a standard coal 
boiler, hides all doors and accessories of the latter. * . , 

Housed in a cabinet of modern design, a new automatic gas 
water heater uses an electric spark instead of a pilot light for 
igniilont is said to lower gas consumption through a system 
whereby incoming air is pre-hcated. . . , 

Washitig the dog is iimpUfled by a new device which attaches 
to the faucet, delivers either soapy or clear water into its 
brush attachment at thi? turn of a lever. , . . 

When blades need changing In a new, low* priced razor a sealed 
metal new*blade container's slipped into a slot in the head, a 
Blide is pushed, pulled, and Lht' opit rat ion's complin Le . . . 

Gun crank* are offered a new, complete gun-bluing kit for 
home use, said to produce a job comparable to the original. , . , 

Gat "bullet*," jsaid to render a man helpless for up to 30 min- 
utes, are fired by a new pistol It takes a clip of three car- 
tridges, has an elTective range of three to 40 feet. . , , 

A liquid chemical, said to deal death and destruction to ants 
and moles in ih*>ir own g^llerieH, has been dfrveioped It forms 
a heavier'than-air gas which penetrates the entire hill. , . . 

A recently developed governor permits speed of a passenger 
car to be limited to any maximum the owner wishes with a 
few turns of a key. Engine power's said to be unalTected. . . . 




A tiew radio keeps you from forgetting to turn 
on that program you wanted to hear. Programs 
can be selected for 12 hours ahead and the radio 
Httl start, stop, change stations accordingly 



An English-macle, steam-driven truck which uses bituminous 
coal for fuel is being shown in this country. It's said to do 
400 to 500 miles to the ton fully loaded, to have a top speed 
of about 50 miles an hour. . . . 

A new tailgate for trucks and vans alao serves as a power ele- 
vator* handling loads in or out of the truck without manual 
lat>or. It is operated by a take-ofT from the motor. . , , 

Radio<ar cops soon can talk back to headquarters. A prac- 
tical mobile two-way radio system for this service has just 
been developed and will have its ttrst use by Boston police. . , . 

A new line of chairs and stools for office or shop adjusts to 
the exact height desired simply by lifting up on the seat* lock 
at that height instantly and automatieaJIy . 

A new non-skid base for desk telephones is lltted with a small 
drawer which ^springs open at a touch, presenting a memo- 
randum pad ready for writing. . , . 

Rescauranti are offered a new electric broiler in which a ver- 
tical, wire-grilled food-carrying drum slowly rotates between 
two heating elemvnts. Meats are automatically basted, . . , 

Futl-sized, but lighter servings are given by a new ice cream 
disher. A hole in the bowl allows surplus cream to escape 
back into the can instead of being compressed in the bowL , * . 

Opening of the oyster season finds a new oyster opener on the 
market— a machine built of non-corrosive metal which is said 
to open the most stubborn oyster at pull of a lever. - , . 

Cardboard cartons are easily opened with a new tool which 
quickly, cleanly cuts away the tops. Its blade can be ad- 
justed to pierce varying wall thicknesses, leaving contenii? 
unharmed. . . . 

— WaVL H* H^YWAftO 

Bi>n"OK*s NoTK— This material is feathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Bi'-'^inesi^ has access and from the 
flow of business news into our ofllces in Washington. Furih*'r 
information on any of these Items can be had by writing us. 
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EVERYWHERE 



WATCH EVERYTHING 
WITH PUNCHED CARDS 

Business holds no secrets when FACTS are 
obtained by the International Electric Accounting 
Method. With International Electric Accounting 
and Tabulating machines you have accurate, 
up-to-the-minute knowledge of every branch— 
every department. You know to a penny your 
daily operating costs* You keep accurate check 
on labor, production, material, sales . . * you can 
be everywhere, watch everything. 

The basis of the International Electric Account- 
ing Method is the tabulating card. All business 
transactions, operating and statistical informa- 
tion are transcribed from the source into these 
cards in the form of punched holes, Thesie 
punched cards <5?///aw^^/r<if//y operate the machines 



which produce complete printed and tabulated 
reports. 

The speed and accuracy of this method are 
bringing efficiency and economy to business and 
government in seventy-nine diflFerent countries. 
Let us show you how International Accounting 
and Tabulating Machines can be applied to your 
business— without altering your present set-up. 
New, illustrated handbook, The International 
Electric Accounting Method, gives valuable in- 
formation to the modern executive who is seek- 
ing the closest possible means of control. Free 
copy on request. 

Other International Business Machines famous 
for saving minutes, money and material are In- 
ternational Time Recorders and Electric Time 
Systems, International Industrial Scales, and 
Electromatic Typewriters, 



INTERNflTIONflL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 



General Offices^ 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



Bronch Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 
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REPUBLIC 
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P)R 33 VEARS, Republic's wrapped, 
woven, braided and metat or wire 
rcenforced has* have been known for 
their exceptional qu alley. Regardless of 
your hose specifications for conduamg 
air, water, steam, gases^ oil, gasolinci 
chemicals^ ^^^^ Ruids oF any kind 
—we can meet them accuraiely 

Republic produces hose for withstand- 
ing heat J internal or external pressure, 
or abrasive wcar^^ — -hose of good ap- 
pearance, of pronounced flexibility or 
other re<^uired properties. We fill all 
hose demands for fire fighting, oil well 
drilling, sand blasting, spraying, etc, 
and for those special requirements of 
railroads, dairies, breweries, contraaors 
and a score of other industries. We 
have made exhaustive researches into 
applications of every description and 
offer a highly specialized service. 

Write us for literature or any specific 
information on the types of hose suit- 
able to your particular needs. 

The Republic 

RUBBER COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWH, OHIO 

J^mierslup in %kcii. Prvtluci 
iind Perfvrnuuice. 





Making Dishonesty Too Expensive 



fContmmd from page 26) 
ritory, nationality, aliases, and the 
distinctive nature of their operations. 

The same organization is now pro- 
viding ledger information so that 
when a customer orders merchandise 
the credit man of the firm to whom 
the business is offered makes a re* 
port under a key number. Since every 
credit man does this, any broadcast- 
ing of orders is detected in a central 
clearance bureau and the scheme 
nipped in the bud* 

Taking over an old firm 

BUT the commercial crook does not 
always operate by means of false 
financial statements: nor does he 
conlme himself to spiriting away as- 
sets. One of the methods often and 
profitably used is that of purchasing 
an established business, otherwise 
known as **buying a reputation.*' 

In New York City, a gang of crooks 
recently bought an old ea tab! is bed 
firm which had a fine rating* was 
highly regarded and known to pay 
its bills. No extravagant publicity 
was given to the transfer so when the 
new organization sent out orders, 
credit men sent the merchandise. 

The gang immediately disposed of 
the goods to their "fences" and pres- 
ently the creditors were roused to the 
fact that they had been swindled. In 
this case, it was possible to show 
legal misrepresentations at the time 
the goods were ordered. For example, 
the names of some of the former 
partners were signed to letters that 
j went through the mails. The gang 
was brought to a judicial accounting. 

In this coanection, it is worth not- 
ing that credit men are instructed to 
1 preserve the envelope in which a fi- 
I nancial statement is sent since this 
I forms the best evidence as to the 
fraudulent use of the mails. 

Another method adopted by the 
commercial crook is to appropriate 
a trade name* with trifling variation. 
This procedure is known as "adopt- 
ing a reputation." 

Last summer wholesalers began to 
receive worth-while orders from a 
firm wiiich w^e shall call the United 
I Dry Goods Company of East Thir- 
, teenth Street, New York City. The 
books showed that the United Dry 
? Goods Company of West Thirteenth 
I Street, New York, was an old con- 
cern with an exceUent reputation. 

Many of the orders w^ere filled, but 
in Baltimore a credit man began to 
wonder just why a New York con- 
cern, with that city's dry goods mar- 
ket at its door, should be lavishing 



orders on Baltimore. He investigated* 
It appeared that merchandise was 
arriving on East Thirteenth Street 
by the front door and leaving at the 
back to destinations so myslerious 
that even the truckmen couldn't re- 
member them- But the company had 
made one mistake. It had sent orders 
through the mail. This interested the 
postal authorities. Mail interception 
revealed the destination of the mer- 
chandise and convictions followed on 
charges of using the mails to de- 
fraud. Some $75,000 in merchandise 
was recovered. 

With all its smartness, however, 
there is something crude about fraud- 
ulently grabbing merchandise and 
spiriting it away. Spoyer and Stetxl 
were more subtle. They established 
a furniture store and for a time car- 
ried on what seemed to be a thriving 
business. A year's honest trading 
gave them financial standing, so it 
w^as not dii^cuit to stock up heavily. 
The next task w*as to dispose of the 
goods, A "Clearance Sale'" netted 
some $100,000. Since business was 
rushing, the cash was stuffed into a 
safe until it could be sorted out, fig- 
ured up and deposited. 

Disappearing cash and records 

BY Saturday night the sale was 
choked with cash. On Monday morn- 
ing, however, the partners found that 
the safe had vanished. With it went 
cash, bonds, books and other records. 

Creditors called in detectives to 
run down the miscreants. Then cer- 
tain interesting facts came to light; 
the corporation *s president was a 
mail carrier and its secretary a ste- 
nographer, while Spoyer and Steed 
had no o Racial ranking, merely own- 
ing most of the stock and looking 
after the money end of things. 

Plainly the immediate task was to 
discover the safe. This was not easy. 
When results were lacking after 
weeks of investigating it was deemed 
possible that Spoyer or Steed might 
know^ more about it than had been 
suggested. Anyway, the electric wires 
went wrong, and an electrician, who 
happened to be an investigator, re- 
sponded to the call In examining the 
wires, he went through the upper 
rooms of the house, the basement 
being inaccessible to him. 

Then Spoyer's gaspipes fell out of 
repair and the basement had to be 
explored. Here again was disappoint- 
ment. Similar troubles occurred in 
the house of Mn Steed with no re- 
sults. Investigation in other direc- 
tions, however, was rewarded by the 
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discovery of $50,000 worth of furni- 
ture that seemed to have been ship- 
ped by Spoyer and Steed to Fort 
Wayne, The gentlemen^ however, dis- 
avowed the shipment and disowned 
the goods. 

Taking the bull by the horns the 
investigators decided they had 
enough evidence as to ownership to 
warrant seizure of the furniture, StiU 
the safe's whereabouts was wrapped 
in mystery until a disgruntled ex- 
watchman turned up and told how, 
on the night of the alleged robbery, 
Messrs. Spoyer and Steed had been 
about the premises until late and had 
then departed in a truck, taking 
along a tarpaulin-covered object 
about the size of the missing safe. 

Without admitting anything, the 
associates conceded that facts were 
a little against them, and as a goat 
seemed to be wanted, they would 
agree to take a year and a day and 
call it square. The attorney, however, 
was hard-boiled. It took the jury 
30 minutes to decide what had hap- 
pened to the safe, and w^ho was re- 
sponsible for its disappearance, 
Spoyer and Steed went to prison. 

The idea of the fake robbery was 
not the exclusive property of Spoyer 
and Steed, It is a favorite method 
of solving one of the most trouble- 
some problems of the business crook 
—how to explain the vanishing of 
assets whose loss has made it neces- 
sary for him to offer his creditors ten 
cents on the dollar. 

When a man fails to pay his bills 
there is an ascertainable reason. 
Since every man who is unable to ! 
meet his obligations is not neces- 
sarily a crook, the reason may be an 
honest one. The crook has lavished 
much ingenuity and originality in the 
roduction of stories which sound 
onest. 

Giving assets to relatives 
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IN THEM may be found much of hu- 
man interest and not a little amuse- 
ment. Both were to the fore in the 
story that sought to explain the col- 
lapse of the Bay City Supply Com- 
pany, Here assets of $30,000 had 
evaporated in a yean Examination 
revealed that at least $15,000 had 
trickled into the pockets of one Sol 
Levy, This fact was pointed out to 
Ben Levy, owner of the concern, 

Ben told a pathetic tale. It seemed 
that he was the son of Sol, and had 
run, in his salad days, a rather way- 
ward course, A father's love had re- 
mained unimpaired so^ when Ben 
turned to the better way, Sol lent 
him $15,000 to start in business. 
Later he doubled this sura. It was 
old Sol's alt What more admirable 
or natural, then, than that a son 
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should seek to repay the old gentle- 
man, Ben assured his credit ors that 
none of them would ever drop a dol- 
Lir in the long run; he would toil lo 
his final breath to pay, dollar for dol- 
lar with generous interest. It was a 
moving story, but the investigators 
went ahead. They found that Sol had 
been a charge on his relatives for 15 
years* He had none of the signs of 
affluence. Further probing revealed 
that Ben had actually paid Sol the 
sum named and that the cash had 
been deposited in a distant bank to 
the credit of one J, Epstein, A bank 
cashier identified Mr, Epstein as Ben 
Levy. The money was attached and 
Ben went to jail. 

In New York City a debtor, called 
to account for the disappearance of 
assets, told a circumstantial story of 
loss %vhilc riding in or alighting from 
a taxi; $4,000 in currency had van- 
ished. It had not been reported to the 
police, nor had inquiry been made at 
taxi headquarters. The loser was def- 
inite as to date and houn Rumor in- 
timated that on the day mentioned, 
the alleged loser was 400 miles away 
from New York City, with a woman, 
not his wife. Corroboration might 
be found in the records of the court 
in the town of retreat that listed the 
names of those aummoned for vio- 
lating the speed laws. 

Investigation revealed a local de- 
posit by the debtor in question of 
just about the sum alleged to have 
been lost. 



Fires 



arouse suspjcions 



THE fake lire is not as popular as 
it once was since, coming in conjunc- 
tion with other suBpicious circum- 
stances, it inevitably excites suspi- 
cion and the law frowns severely on 
arson* 

Still this method retains some fas- 
cination. A few years ago a concern 
which handled perfumes had a fire 
in which it claimed to have lost 
$100,000 worth of merchandise. The 
premises were totally destroyed and 
the basement ^lled with molten glass* 
There appeared to be nothing to sal- 
vage. 

But an investigator, hard-boiled in 
the pan of experience, picked up 
some of the molten glass from the 
basement and took it back to his 
office. Next, from the people who had 
supplied the expensive perfumes, he 
obtained samples of the cut glass 
bottles in which the goods had been 
shipped. Then the curious man took 
a blow torch and melted some of the 
fme cut glass and compared the re- 
sult with glass taken from the fire. 
The resemblance was of the slightest. 

With this as the basis of further 
inquisitive operations he was able 



presently to discover that, just be* 
fore the ftre, the highly-priced per- 
fume had been shipped elsewhere 
while the warehoose was packed with 
a low-grade perfume. The crooks 
pleaded guilty. 

The padded pay roll is useful, 
within limits, as aiding in the ex- 
planation of shrinkage of resources. 
A cloak and suit company in New 
York City went into bankruptcy and 
its books showed that, at a certain 
period, some 30 men were on the pay 
roll at high wages. This seemed prob- 
able until it was recalled that pre- 
cisely at this period the establish- 
ment was shut down owing to a 
strike. The money supposed to have 
been paid out to the high-priced 
workmen went into the pockets of 
the bankrupts. 

Another bankrupt in the Central 
West decided, that a good w^ay to dis- 
pose of stock was to make a cash sale 
of most of it, thus making it unneces- 
sary to record, the name and address 
of the purchaser. In this case it was 
not difficult trace matters out and 
crooked seller and buyer went to jail. 
The purchaser had paid about ten 
cents on the dollar for the goods and 
he and the vendor had planned to go 
Into business in a distant part of the 
country using some of the goods as 
initial stock. 

Fraud is not criminal, and conse- 
quently is not punishable by impris- 
onment which is the punishment a 
crook fears. Legislation has to be 
framed cautiously, lest the honest 
though unfortunate man be hurt. 
Then the matter of motive and intent 
has to be considered, since facts in 
themselves may be misleading, and 
when one comes to the matter of 
intent the gift of omniscience is 
sometimes required, and few of us 
possess it* So the rascal often gets 
free of the punitive law under the 
skirts of the honest, though unfor- 
tunate, man* 

Robbery within the law 

THERE was the case of Herman 
Adams, who operated in one of the 
central states. Cultivating a reputa- 
tion for business integrity, he placed 
large orders for merchimdise, being 
careful to keep away from the use 
of the mail and to operate alone. In 
due course the goods came along. 

A lady^s man, Herman spent freely. 
He did not intend to pay his creditors 
and he never did. They had allowed 
him to induce them to ship him 
goods; they took trading chances on 
insufficient data, and the laugh was 
on them, Herman went away leaving 
his victims to make the best of 
things. 

Had he lived in Pennsylvania, he 
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might have been detained under the ' 
Abscoiidiiig Debtor Act. Of course^ 
any creditor could have taken out 
judgment against him, and many of 
them didp but judgments never 
bothered Herman, He could not be 
charged with larceny since title to 
the merchandise had passed to him. 
In short, so deftly had he skated over 
all patches of thin ice that, although 
he had actually stolen his creditors' 
money, he had done so without com- 
mitting legal fraud. 

Had he. in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, been discovered secreting mer- 
chandise or concealing assets he | 
could have been punished. As mat- 
ters have been described, he could 
laugh in the faces of his creditors. 
As the law stands Herman could 
have sold his entire stock of mer- 
chandise, spent the money and com- 
mitted no crime. 

Of course, had the buyer demand- 
ed a statement as to his liabilities 
and received a false one, the criminal 
side of the law might have been 
enforced. 

Restrictions on bulk sales 

NOWADAYS there are Bulk Sales 
laws in most states, and these gen- 
erally provide that no man may buy , 
more than 50 per cent of a trader's j 
goods without serving notice to the j 
seller*s creditors that he is about to j 
take over the stock. In addition to 
this, the actual papers of transfer 
must be put on record in the office 
of the county clerk. Should the pur- 
chaser fail to heed these provisions, 
the creditors may recover the goods 
or the cash proceeds, but as between 
debtor and creditor there has been 
no crime committed, j 

Suppose Herman, before taking ad- j 
vantage of the Bankruptcy Act, had 'i 
ordered a targe amount of merchaii- i 
dise and had it shipped to him under 
the assumption that he was Unan- 
cially sound, he would have commit- 
ted no crime, providing he had made 
no false statement to induce ship- 
menl. The goods might be stopped in 
transit, if the truth came out in time, 
or civil suit might be instituted to 
recover possession, but so far as Her- 
man and the criminal law were con- 
cerned, they were as far apart as 
ever* As the famous English Chan- ' 
cellor put it, — "There are few laws 
through which a coach and six may 
not be driven/* 

One of these gaps is to be found 
in the difference between the [trefer' 
ential payment that Ls legal, and that 
which is illegaK Suppose Herman 
owed his Bank $3,000, and suppose 
he paid it. Even thuugh the note were 
not due when the S3,0(X> was taken 
out of the business and applied on 
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the note, ho could not be punished 
unless proof were forthcoming that 
would put the matter beyond all 
doubts and that ordinarily is impoB- 
sible* 

Again, had Herman failed to keep 
books, he could not be punished. The 
creditors might revile him aa lazy, 
indifferent, ignorant, but there is no 
legal obligation to keep books. But. 
if it were shown that he had kept 
books, and had concealed or de- 
stroyed them, he could b6 punished- 
Assume further that Herman was 
hard pressed by a creditor and de- 
cided to appease him temporarily by 
sending a check for past due bill. 
Should the check come back unpaid 
for lack of funds, there would be no 
criminal UabiUiy in most states, 
since these provide that there must 
be intent to defraud. No material 
gain having come to Herman as the 
result of passing the check, the crim- 
inal law would have nothing to say 
about the matter. 

If, however, with the check had 
gone an order for more goods, and, 
in faith as to the soundness of the 
check, the merchandise had been 
shipped, he would have committed a 
criminal act. 

Obviously, along the same lines, if 
a check is given in payment for mer- 
chandise at the time of shipment, or 
to obtain a C, 0. D, delivery of goods, 
the act proves the criminal intent. 



Easier for genuine bankrupts 

m REACHING and branding com- 
mercial crooks the Amended Bank* 
ruptcy Law has been of utmost serv- 
ice and it may be recalled that the 
Amendments were sponsored by the 
credit men. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
law is* of course^ to relieve the hon- 
est debtor of obligations he is unable 
to meet. The new law does not make 
things harder^ but rather easier, for 
the business unfortunate. 
No law has yet been devised that 
j will wholly extirpate crime, and 
I doubtless we shall always have the 
crook with us, but he is now on the 
run. He is no longer so brazen. This 
has not been effected without cost 
i and it is estimated that as much as 
a million dollars annually is being 
spent by business to run down the 
commercial crook, but it will be in* 
creasingly difficult, as the years go 
by, for crooks to win a living from 
criminal business practices. 

It may be hopeless to expect to 
teach wisdom to the ingrained crook, 
but it is possible to make his unwis- 
dom so costly and inconvenient that 
he may be induced to wonder whether 
or not, after all, honesty might be 
more prudent and pay better. 
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Government's 
Grasp on Banking 

f Continued from page 32) 
ly that it has not been necessary to 
use this device for meeting govern- 
mental deficits through direct aid of 
the Reserve Banks. 

Among the clauses in the Thomas 
Amendment tending to inject greater 
influence by the Secretary of the 
Treasury into Federal Reserve af- 
fairs was one providing that '*the 
Federal Reserve Board, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may require the Federal Re- 
serve Banks to take such action as 
may be necessary, in the judgment 
of the Board and of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to prevent undue 
credit expansion." 

Greenbacks may be issued 

ANOTHER provision extended the 
Secretary's power over purely mon- 
etary matters by permitting issu- 
ance of greenbacks up to $3,000,000,- 
000. The greenbacks or United States 
notes under the laiignage of the 
Amendment might be issued *'only 
for the purpose of meeting maturing 
federal obligations to repay sums 
borrowed by the United States and 
for purchasing United States bonds 
and other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States." 

On the final day of the first session 
of the Seventy-third Congress, June 
16, 1933. the Banking Act of 1933 
was enacted. 

This law did not originate with 
this Administration. It had its roots 
in a study begun two years before 
by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
headed by Senator Carter Glass, Vir- 
ginia Democrat^ who, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act was passed, was 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. Senator Glass 
was disposed to strengthen the power 
of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
to divorce them more completely 
from governmental or political in- 
fluence. In the main, the fijial law 
tended toward this end but some 
concessions were made to the Ad- 
ministration, notably in the reten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as an es* officio member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The early drafts 
of the Glass Bill which were pending 
late In the Hoover Administration 
had provided for his elimination. 

Testimony before the Glass sub- 
committee had been to the effect that 
there was a drift toward Treasury 
domination of the Federal Reserve 
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system. The chief instance of such 
dami nation was the maintenance of 
low rediscount rates in the period 
just after the World War as a means 
of facilitating the floating of the 
Victory Liberty Loan whereas 
the inflationary movement then 
getting under way called for a 
sharp increase. The inflation thus 
encouraged was followed by the col- 
lapse of 1920, 

Trying to keep out politics 

SENATOR Glass, a former Secretary 
of the Treasury, believed that gov- 
ermnental influence upon policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board should be 
lessened by the elimination of this 
official as an ex officio member. How- 
ever, the Emergency Banking Act 
already had pointed the way toward 
an ina^ease in the powder of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury over banking 
affairs and, at the direct request of 
the Administration, Senator Glass 
withdrew his proposal. The final ver* 
slon of the law made slight change 
in the status of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but this was merely a ges- 
ture toward lessening his power. 
While he remained an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Board the law provided 
that '*at meetings of the Board the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
side as chairman." The Federal Re* 
serve Act had designated him as 
"ex officio chairman/' The Governor 
of the Board has been from the start 
the executive officer. 

One provision of the Banking Act 
of 1933 which tended to increase 
governmental power over the banks 
was that which provided for federal 
insurance of bank deposits. This 
was not in the original Glass Bill 
but was incorporated at the insis- 
tence of some of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee members 
aided by Senators outside the mem- 
bership of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, notably Sen- 
ator A. H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Republican. 

The board of directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
of which the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is an ex officio member, has 
broad powers over not only members 
of the Federal Reserve sj^tem wiio 
automatically qualified for partici- 
pation in the temporary insurance 
fund but also over such non-member 
state banks as elected to take ad- 
vantage of it. This authority will be 
increased if recommendations to be 
offered by the Administration in the 
next session are approved. 

The outstanding enactment of the 
second session of the Seventy- third 
Congress tending to infringe upon 
the province of the Federal Reserve 
system was the Gold Reserve Act of 



Januao' 30, 1934, Under this Act, the 
Treasury took over all the gold 
owned by the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Banks were given gold ccr- 
tifleatea as the basis for the issuance 
of currency. By taking over the gold 
at the old value the Treasuiy profited 
to the amount of $2,811,000,000 by 
reason of the increment resulting 
from the reduction in the weight of 
the gold dollar. 

The Reserve authorities consented 
to this although the Reserve Banks 
might have been regarded as entitled 
to the benefit of any increase in the 
value of their gold. 

By holding the gold reserves of 
the currency system, the Treasury 
has taken this central banking func- 
tion from the Reserve Banks. It has 
obtained other powers in connection 
with the $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund created from the gold profit. 

Most important of the provisions 
of the Gold Reserve Act from the 
standpoint of banking and credit 
control were the powers conferred 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the three-year life of the stabili- 
zation fund. 

Congress brushed aside the tes* 
timony of expert witnesses who 
pointed out to the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee the dan- 
gers involved in the use of the sta- 
bilization fund. 

Opposed grants of power 

AMONG those expressing fear that 
the jKiwers given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury would threaten the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
system were the board of directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States* In a statement pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee by 
T, R, Preston, president of the Ham- 
ilton National Bank of Chattanooga^ 
and W. P. Gephart, vice president of 
the First National Bank, St XjOuis, 
the Chamber urged that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should be given 
no powers in connection with the 
stabilisation funds which were not di- 
rectly necessary for the stabilization 
of the dollar in foreign exchange and 
that safeguards should be provided 
against the possible weakening of 
the Federal Reserve system. Others 
who felt that the law would nullify 
the powers of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Federal Reserve Banks 
included Roy A. Young, former gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board 
and present governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston; W. 
Randolph Burgess, deputy governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York ; Owen D, Young, a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National 
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Bank, and Walter W. Stewart * for- 
mer director of research for the 
Federal Reserve Board and former 
economic adviser for the Bank of 
England. 

The stabilization fund is available 
for the use of the Secretary of the 
Treasury not only for the purpose 
of stabilizing the exchange value of 
the dollar but also for purchasing 
government securities. It was made 
possible for the Treasury to bolster 
the price of its securities in the mar- 
ket by practices comparable to mani- 
pulations of corporate security prices 
which are condemned in the new 
stock market regulatory law. 

In the Secretary's discretion 

THE tendency to give the Secretary 
of the Treasury a measure of author- 
ity over the Federal Reserve Banks 
cropped out again in the Loans to 
Industry Bill enacted in the closing 
days of the second session. Instead 
of requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to give outright to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks $140,000,000 as 
reimbursement for their investment 
in stock of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation — the money to 
be added to an equal amount of ex- 
isting surplus and used for loans to 
industry — the house conferees forced 
adoption of a provision which al- 
lowed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to use his discretion. The S140,000r 
000 is to come from the $2,810,000,- 
000 profit realized by the Treasury 
on the gold taken from the Reserve 
Banks, The money may be advanced 
at the will of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Reserve Banks 
which must pay it back over a long 
period. 

The proposal for a federal mon- 
etary authority, first advanced while 
the Gold Reserve Act was under con- 
sideration, was sidetracked by the 
Administration. This, however, did 
not foreclose possible approval at a 
later date. The House Banking and 
Currency Committee undoubtedly 
would have reported the Monetary 
Authority bill favorably but for the 
intervention of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau who asked 
that the Treasury be allowed a year 
in which to try out the Gold Reserve 
Act. The Bill as re-introduced in per- 
fected form by Representative T, 
Alan Goldsborough, Maryland Demo- 
crat, on March 22, after extensive 
hearings before a subcommittee was 
patterned after the original measure 
of Frank A, Vanderlip endorsed by 
the Committee for the Nation, 

The Goldsborough Bill would pro- 
vide for the surrender of the func- 
tions of currency issue and control 
of credit to the federal mcmelary au- 
thor it v. The Federal Reserve Board 




DUP 
C A LCU 



IT'S NEW . 



GRAND TOTAL 



LEX 
L ATOR 



. IT'S ELECTRIC 




ACCUMULATED TOTALS . . Touching the mofor bar transfers \he 
individuol totals from the frool* dials to the rear diols where they occumu- 
late as o grand total. 

FASTER SUBTRACTION . . An entirely new feofrore provides the 
simplest ond fostest method of subtraction on any key*actyated calcu* 
ioHng machine, 

FRACTIONAL CENT . . The machine gives, or tokes, the half-cent 
OS desired; or St accumulates froctional amounts in the normal way. 

ALL ELECTRIC OPERATION , . Every operation— including 
clearing and transferring ~ is performed electrically ot the touch of a 
key or motor bar. Electric operation is fost ond positive. 

Thit amw fiurrou^iif h nmw ond tUtHfenf-^ii lovei fd mtrch fun* and monef 
Off iMch a wide variety of cahviQling (ohi — -you wttl Mitrtty want lo j## it ditmon- 
ttrot^d on yowf ^Wfi w^fk. Tel'ephoH'fl thm tcmai Burf^ught ^ffice^ Of wfjl» direct. 

BURROU0H5 ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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around our plant 

• PAGE FLNCE pay, for iwdf. 

It pTt*tt^ii ^gaimt those DH^ho in* 
cite dcitruction, lessens fire haz- 
iard«t Enatc^s a\\ {property availabE^ 
for stoTjgiv 82 Page Scrvic*' PUnU 
bl^nkH the country. Write to A*- 
ii^ociatjon headqtJ*trteri or any one 
of the District Olfict^s *hown b*low 
for name of P.iKf Service PJant 
ncart'^t \o\x. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 

BFldg«|}orf, Cenn««tlcitl 
Diwruf tt0tcti in 
New YORK, |i|-rT$«UltGt1. ATUlltTII 
CHICAGO^ «AM FffA^HClSCO 

I Amttk4i*sftTsi wire fence—Since 1 8&% 

SAFEGUARD YOUR HEALTH 

Avoid fbrtjnjc illn(>»« by ronRultinir your famUy 
physirinn. prriodit- nllif. Ix mtiy I>p that in your 

r Jwl 

. of 

IV yuu WMnt 
this IxKikkt* 
' IIo A T<^ Add 
jiE V To Your 
IJf i'.'* and th« 
tiext u\x inhUPH 
of B ■ I t I « 
Creek SnitU 
tjirium Newt* 
fvnd lOe lo- 
ilvty. coin or 

BATTLE LKbtK SANITARIUM 

DEPT. ^S-tS 6AnLE CHEEK. MtCHIGAN 




Reprints 



of arttclos appearing In Nailon's 
Buainesa will be furnished at cost of 
printing in quantities of 100 or more- 
Write to: 

NATION'S BU5INI55 * Wcifhlnsl«n*0«C. 



%voMld remain in existence but with 
' ssened prestige* Tlie Federal Re- 
Si rve Banks with their huge forced 
holdings of government obligations 
W ill Id continue to be rediacounting 
:i\:vni ie^ for commercial banks. 

l\y i\ prnc « >^,the monetary 

aulhdn? \ u ^-uid i^Hu*/ currency which 
would supplant all existing %'adeties. 
It would have power to buy and sell 
gold and silver, foreign exchange, 
government securities and bankers* 
acceptances and to rediscount eligible 
paper for Federal Ileserve Banks. 
The gold now held by the Treasury 
would be shifted to the monetary 
authority. The authority would be 
under a mandate to restore and 
maintain the 1926 purchasing i>ower 
of the dollar. The authority would 
be composed of five directors ap- 
pointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate with salaries 
equal to those of associate justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The directors might be re- 
moved only by impeachment. 

Even more extreme in its effect 
upon the Federal Reserv^e system is 
another federal monetary authority 
bill introduced in the closing days of 
the session by Senator Bronson Cut- 
tings Republican of New Mexico. Un* 
der the Cutting Bill the Federal Re- 
serve Board would be abolished. The 
Federal Reserve Banks would remain 
in existence but the stock in these 
banks, now owned by member banks^ 
would be purchased by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The federal mon- 
etary authority, composed of seven 
member's appointed by the President 
for 14-year terms wnth salaries equal 
to those of associate justices of the 
Supreme Court, would have all the 
powers now vested in the Federad 



Reserve Board, It would have sole 
power to issue currency. It would 
have power to inflate the currency 
for the purpose of increasing com- 
modity prices Ihmugh its use in the 
pHym**nt of ordinary or emergency 
of I lie Co vcrnmcn t . 1 1 wnn 1 d 
1 j.irol over all banking insti- 

tutions in the United States, includ- 
ing state banks which are not mem- 
beni of the Federal Reaer\^e system. 

Government ownership proposed 

A BILL by Senator Elmer Thomas, 
Oklahoma Democrat » also introduced 
in the closing days of the session, 
does not create a federal monetary 
authority but would have the Gov- 
ernment take over the ownership 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. It 
provides for the substitution of 
ITnited States Treasury notes for 
all existing forms of currency. 
Prices would be contrtiUed by the 
Federal Reserve Banks in connection 
with the purchase of government 
obligations. 

As many authorities view the pro- 
posals for complete Govertmient con- 
trol over the banking machinery it 
means placing in the hands of polit- 
ical appointees power over all credits 
by commercial banks. 

The movement for .some form of 
federal monetary authority is not 
necessarily antagonistic to adminis- 
tration policies. It represents an ad- 
vance beyond steps thus far taken 
by the Administration. Whether the 
movement attains sufticient strength 
to result in the enactment of legisla- 
tion hinges largely upon its attitude. 
In any event, the issue will assume 
increasing importance in future ses- 
sions of Congress. 



How Business Views Housing 



(Continued from page IK; 

The actual selling of a moderniza- 
tion job to the property owner will 
be largely handled by individual con- 
tractors, building-materials dealers, 
and others. Contractors and dealers 
should obtain information issued by 
the Housing Administration, Tliey 
should also familiarize themselves 
with the proeedure for applying to 
local lending institutions for loans, 
ED that they can assist property own- 
ers. Further assistance can be given 
through preparation of specifications 
and cost estimates. 

Contractors and suppliers can also 
assist the customer by getting com- 
petitive bids on the several items in- 
volved in the proposed work or» where 
the customer desires, by providing a 
lumpsum bid for the entire job. In any 
case, they should help thecustomerar- 
range for financing the job through a 



single loan which he can repay in 
monthly installments. Contractors 
and dealers can work out deta i I s in t h is 
conn ec t i on w i t h 1 oca 1 1 end i n g ag e nc ies . 

They should bear in mind, how- 
ever, that some 50 per cent of cus- 
tomers who undertake such improve- 
ments because of the a%'ai lability of 
an easy- payment plan decide, after 
completion of the work, to pay for it 
outright in order to save the interest 
and service charges on a loan. 

Bucce^ of the program, so far as 
the local contractor and dealer are 
concerned, depends upon how well 
they merchandise their services. In 
this merchandising they will do w*ell 
to cooperate with their local cham- 
bers of commerce and other civic 
agencies, and likewise with manufac- 
turers of materials by acting on the 
merchandising plans and sugges- 
tions which many of the latter pro- 
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vide. More important than all else, 
they should take pains to provide the 
customer with an up-to-date and effi- 
cient service. 

As for manufacturers and produc- 
ers of building materials and fixed 
home equipment, the Housing Pro- 
gram clearly calls for their placing 
new emphasis on promotion, mer- 
chandising and selling plans which 
will stimulate consumer demand for 
their products and otherwise aid deal- 
ers in getting those products into 
consumers' hands* Manufacturers 
have, of course, long recognized the 
importance of such plans, but with 
the extensive publicity which the 
Housing Program is receiving they 
are presented with new opportunities 
to reap tangible benefits by intensify- 
ing present efforts along these lines. 
They should bend every effort to pro- 
mote the program to their dealers 
and stimulate the latter to promote 
it to local property owners. 

Banks and other local lending 
agencies should keep abreast of spe- 
cial regulations pertaining to their 
part of the program as they are is- 
sued. Lending agencies desiring to 
participate must apply to the Federal 
Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C for a "contract of insur- 
ance'* which when approved will pro- 
tect them against all losses on in- 
sured loans up to 20 per cent of the 
total of such loans made by them. 
After approval of the contract, all 
loans which an agency makes in 
compliance with regulations are au- 
tomatically insured, and this at no 
cost to the agency or the borrower. 

So much for the immediate mean- 
ing of the Housing Program to busi- 
ness. With the modernization and re- 
habilitation phase launched, atten- 
tion will be turned to the second part 
which has still more important poten- 
tialities to business. This is the 
mutual mortgage insurance plan* Of 
chief interest to business is the prom- 
ise which this plan holds for new 
home construction. To indicate the 
potential market and what such con- 
struction wull mean to business I 
need only quote a section of the 
Durable Goods Industries Commit- 
tee*3 recent report to the President: 

Home building has f allen far behind nor- 
mal requirtMnents. Aceording to recent 
statlstjcH, the number of dwelling units 
provided for each 10,000 of population was 

in 1925 . .m.S 

Average in 1921-30 decadfi., 02.5 

in im 21.i 

in 1932 5J 

Many families are still li%''ins "dou- 
bled up" and It 13 eatimatpd that ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 additional homes 
will be needed to meet thia situation. 

We may asaume an annual need of 
400,000 new homei per year- At an avcir- 
age cost of J5,000 for each home, this 
means an annual expenditure of ii.OOO,' 
noo.ooo 
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^utelnatically 



FIRE DETECTING and reporting should be AUTOMATIC be- 
cause^ as every fireman knows, "The first five minutes at a 
blaze are worth the next five hours/' 

The AERO Automotic Fire Alarm makes the first breath of 
flame announce itself and summons trained fire-fighters with- 
out a moment's delay. The heaf of the indpienf outbreak acts 
like a finger pulling a fire alarm box. 

AERO is ideal where automatic sprinklers are impracticaL 
The fire detecting element consists of continuous lengths of 
small copper tubing about the diameter of a match. It is 
easily and quickly installed and is maintained by A. DT. 

Regardless of insurance, watchmen or type of construction, 
the safety of your property and the continuity of your busi- 
ness require A, D.L Protection Service. Substantial econo- 
mies usually can be effected may we tell you how? De* 
scriptive literature on request. 

Sm ouf Exhibll til A CENTURY OF I^ROGRESS, Chkogo {Eittclrle^r BuitdEng) 
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CDNTfiOUEO COMPANIES OF 
AMiRiCAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 1SS SIXTH AVE^ NEW YO«K, N. Y. 

# A. D.T. INSTANTLY DETECTS AND REPORTS FIRES IN 
SPfttNKLEREO AND UNSPRINICLERED BU I LDfNGS . . , KEEPS 
YOU« SPRINKLER SYSTEM OPERATIVE . , . PROTECTS AGAtNST 
UNLAWFUL ENTRY* . . SUPERVISES AND ASSISTS WATCHMEN 



^^^^K^^^m I IKE> BURCiLARY- HOLD 
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A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 




Three pamphlets came across our 
desks recently from as many ad- 
vertising agencies. The pamphlets 
interested us both in themselves and 
in the ways they seek to sell their 
sponsors' services* They follow: 

When the Channel Shifts^ 

Most of ui who have read Mark 
Twain's "Life On The Misfslsslppr have 
ehuckl*»d over the perpiexitiew and dts- 
coLir of the apprentice pilot. 

\ [emembi>r the younggter's 

cha^^t.:. V iitrn, after having "learned" 
hundreds of miles of Hver—tlxing every 
rotten log and hiddi-n snaK firmly in his 
mind^he discovered that these sup- 
posedly permanent tand marks were 
cons^iantiy changing. . , . 

who deal with durable goods and 
capttui fiervices have seen many changes 
in landmarks. 

Some of the old snags which used to 
bother us have been swept away by a 
swift cyrrt»nt; iiome of the old obstruc- 
tions have gone for good. That new 
snags and obstructions have taken their 
places Is no more than could be expected 
In the p^oce^is of evolution. 

What we may not yet have fully com- 
prehended is the way In which the chan- 
nel. Itself, has altered. 

Of course we rt-ftlized that It is not 
the broad, easy channel which we knew 
so well in the 'twenties. Nor Is it on the 
whole, the narrow, tortuous one through 
which we picked and scraped our way 
during the last few years. Yet it is ex- 




tremely difficult to determine how great- 
ly it hai» changed. 

This difficulty is, in groat measure, 
due to the very fact that the water has 
risen sufiiciently to hide, for the mo- 
ment, the extent of the alteration. 

It is natural, on the average, that we 
will make more headway this year than 
last yenr, ev^n Ihovj^h we be duller of 
eye and slower of perception. It is rea- 
sonable to suppoije that we wilt be able 
to sell more merchandise, even If we do 
a wori^e job of selling than we have 
done. It is no cx a ggt^ ration to say that 
we may well be able to show a better 
record. 

Conditions are more in our favor, in- 
stead of beintr persistently against us. 
The wind its at least partly at our backs 
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instead of beating viciously In our faces. 

Neverthelesrt, the channel is different. 
This country will never be the same 
again as it was In 1932 or in 1929 or In 
any other year, Marki'ls t^rt' chanj^ing In 
unfamiliar ways. Competition has taken 
on a different aspect. There are new 
problems of distribution. 

All of this means that It Is easy to ap- 
pear better and be worse , , , easy to get 
into backwaters that lead nowhere . . . 
easy to gel too close to dangerous Sand* 
bars. 

To deal adequately with things as they 
are— and as they will be — we must be 
keener merchandising managers, keen- 
er salesmen, keener advertiser*} than we 
have been before. 

The real problem of selling in 1934 is 
how we can accomplish more and get 
more for the same amount of effort, and 
how we can do this at a profit. 

We must determine more accurately 
than we have In the past w*hat combina- 
tion of men and advertising will work 
best for ua. We must determine which 
of the selling functions will continue to 
be performed by men, and which can be 
done more quickly, at lower cost and to 
greater advantage by advertising. 

Change, certainly, is not to be feared. 
Even though tt may ha^'e to be fought* 
it should be utilized. 

And during this period of change, the 
alert, the well-equipped, the wisely- 
counseled can again make sound prog- 
ress and continue to make It 

The Greatest Advertising Story 
Ever Told- 

The most robust advertisement in 
United States history was written by a 
Vijung man said to be "almost as sensi^ 
tive as a woman," His name was Thomas 
Jefferson. 

When he came to Philadelphia to join 
the Cont mental Congress in June, 1T76, 
three bloody battles had been fought at 
LeKington, Concord and Bunker Hill- 
George Washington, who had hurried 
to Cambridge to take command of the 
American army, needed something that 
Would advertise the determination of 
the colonists to be free. A committee of 
five Congressmen was appointed to 
write this document. All hastily passed 
the buck to Jefferson, 

Within a few days he produced copy 
for the Declaration of Independence. 
* • * 

A few i^mall additions were made on 
it by John Adams and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Then it became time for the shy 
Jefferson to submit it to Congress far 
approval and publication. 

Benjamin Harrison was one of the 
first to speak. He said: *'There is but 
one word in this paper whirh I approve, 
and that is the word 'Congress'." , . , 
Another Congressman mox^ed to strike 
out the words "unfeeling brethren" as 
applied to the people of England. Other 



members of Congress made equally tllty 
remarks , 

• • • 

For three days I hey wrangled on, 
We have been interested to compare 
Jefferson** nri^'innl ntrtnn-^rrlpt with thr 
final v* i : e cut 

out Str- were 



One of the oldest men in the room. 
Dr. Benjamtn Franklin, cante over at 
this point and laid a fatherly hand on 
JelTeriion's shoulder. 

"I have made It a rule," he Boid, *'to 
avoid becoming the writer tif papers to 
be reviewed by a public body I took my 
lesson from an incident I ithall relrite to 
you." In spite of the heat, in spite of thr 




A{.ntf;ir over his manuscript, Jefferson 
smiled, 

• • • 

I took my lesson (began Franklin » 
from a young companion who was about 
to open Bhop as hatter. His first concern 
was to have a handsome signboard with 
a proper inscription. He composed it in 
these words: 

John Thomi'Son 
iiiiiirr 
Makes and Hells Hats 
ftjr Beriily Money. 

But he thought he w^ould submit It to 
his friends for their amendments. The 
first friend thought the word "Hotter" 
redundani, because It was followed by 
the words '* makes hats" which showed 
he was a hatter. It w*aH struck out 

The next friend observed that Iht? 
words "makes hats'* might as well be 
omitted, because customers would not 
care who made the hats, if good and to 
their mind, He struck it out. 

The third friend said he thought the 
words **for ready money" w(?re useless, 
as it was not the custom of the place 
to sell on credit. These words w-ere part- 
ed wiili. so the inscription now st(n»d 
John Thompson' 
Sells Hats, 

''Sells hats?" said his next friend, 
**Why nobody w^ill expect you to give 
them away; what, then, is the use of 
that word?" It was struck out and 
"hats" followed it, as there was a hat 
painted on the board. So the inscription 
was reduced ultimately to 
John Tiiumi'sdn 

While Franklin told thi^ istory the 
wrangle over the wording of the Decla- 
ration continued. At last a number of 
horseflies from a neighboring livery 
!^ table came buixing through the un- 
screened windows of the old Philadel- 
phia Slate House and bit the Congress- 
men through their long Bilk stockings. 
Suddenly they stopped debating and 
wanted to go to their inns or homes. . . . 

One by one th€*y stepped up and 
signed. 

This was the greatest act of their lives. 
The world calls them Signers now. 
Autographs of even the most obscure 
of these signers sell for enormous 
prices- merL'ly because they stopped 
"correcting'* the copy, at last, and put 
their names to It. 

Those horseflies made history- 

• » • 

Every advertising man who must 
submit copy to a board of directors or 
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"Helped by your 
silvery metal 



WE TUR] 

into Gay 




DR. CAMILLE DREYFUS, Pr,,id,ni „f tkt Cthn.se 

Corporation af Amtrita, discusses ihe pr^bhm uf tht lextik munufacturir 



CELANESE fabrics have won a rep- 
utation for unusual clarit>* and 
bloom. With color so important a 
part of the fashion picture today, a tex- 
tile manufacturer must be up to the 
minute not only in his ideas, but in his 
equipment to produce the right colors 
at the right time. 

* 'To keep pace with th e rap id chan ges 
of fashion, Celanese fabrics are made 
in xhe grille before they're dyed. Then 
as new* colors develop sudden popu- 
larity, we run these *g:ray goods' through 
our vats and kiers, 

'*MoneI Metal helps us at every 
step. It saves time between tints, be- 
cause its smooth hard surface absorbs 
no color, needs no extended boiling out 
or lengthy cleaning. And so it cuts 
down maUriaiiy the time between or- 
den-v received iuiti nrders shipped. 



** Moreover, in contact with dye- 
stuffs, Monel Metal is stahk. It doesn't 
react with the dye bath, and that's a 
big help in keeping our shades invari- 
ably true. It's doubly important this 
season when the demand is all for clear 
pastels of great brilliance. ..such typi- 
cal Celanese tints as 'perfume green* 
and 'yachting yellow/ 

**Moncl Metal also cuts down re- 
pairs to dyehouse equipment due to 
wear, and replacements due to failure. 
It helps us render to our customers 
the pmmpt and itnfatUng service that 
they expect of Celanese". 

^ ^ ^ 
Monel Metal is widely used in textile 



bleaching and finishing plants and in 
laundries. Also in chemical w orks and in 
plants that produce hne drugs and phar- 
maceuticals. And by food packers and 
canners, by hotels, restaurants, and 
hospitals. 

Your own kitchen . . .with its Monel 
Metal sink J cabinet tops, range top, 
table and hot water rank . . .demonstrates 
the qualities of the metal that make it 
popular with the public. Folks prefer 
to buy products that are rust -proof, 
readily cleaned, not easily marred, and 
enduringly beautiful. 

If you are not using Monel Metal 
in your business, investigate its possi- 
bilities. Write, today, for information* 



THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N.Y, 



._Jin*<li mll^d And 



Monel Metal 
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Iliiwt'aii 1 Make 
All Tlii^ f^eciire? 

That's the 
question asked by every- 
one who has achieved a 
measure of the good things 
of life. Send for our hook- 
let, u Iiich gives the answer 
briefly and simply* 




XOHN flANCCK:K 

Btjml«ifl, M*il, 
S^nd my eopf of *'An*»reittit An 



Pfamt 



KIMBERLY-CLARK 
CORPORATION 



oth<»r 



against shipping damage 

with Kimpak 

CREPE WADDING 

The Amf ricfl n All F^UerComfiiny J nc..of Louiai^itk, 
Rtnixicky, use KlMt^AK to protci;! Ihcir product, 
tlic Akrffai'il EJtctric Veniiliitor, from»l!^I>plfi|r dam- 
Hife.The Ventilalor U packed ia a wUe-bound boi 
wUb m\\ comer pc^sta, contHizl ^ointft und the top 
hold^dov^n ttrlp wril paddrd with KIMPAK. The 
TBckftge #f folded Atraard Filter Sheet* #hown on 
the ton of the Alreard^ tifi; pUccd ut the ftQEiit of th« 
box to prevenl dMrnage lothe frorit the rnachine^ 

Protect >-^oiir product tcconomtcaLllv aciLinfttmar^ 
st^rutchcs OT rubhinj by the u*e of KIMPAK. tht 
moBt ndequnieinnu ranee aj^niriiit ijihippinig damfliiie. 

KEMPaK i« a fioft»re«nienl,Buffy crepe wadding, 
free ot dirt, grit and forc^siV lubMntite. It come* in 
f oHi. ftheetfi or pnd*» I n va rioua t hlckneHSc»— plain or 
btit'lird with Kr*«1t (smooth, creped or w-HMd). 

Wnlc ior 11 (rrc Mirr^d.^ KiMPAK. 
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kinship iwUh Thomas JefTeraon. 

To us hiij! t^xamplt? i» utron^ly Insiplr- 
in^. We prefer* like Benjamin FmnkUn, 
not to show copy to largi? bodies of men. 
But wo reaJize In all humility that even 
wbrn all the corrections are made, a 
gifuil piee« of copy will si 111 have enough 
finite lo Immortalize the company that 

I ri-s it. Our constant effort h to write 
K'l rd copy. 

No-Man s Land^ 

In spite of all their mistakes, rail- 
roads created America. They eBlablished 
American cities They made possible our 
industrial syj^tem. Most of our farms 
exist because of railroads. They place 
fret^h fruit and vegetables in every mar- 
ket 12 months In the year. They pay 
iu'xui wages to more than one miUlcin 
ptMipie. Eighteen bilhon dollars of Amer- 
ican savin g^ii are invested in railroads. 
The United Statea would collapse if the 
railroads did. 

So, of course, we all hate railroads. . , , 
In !*pUe of all their mistakes, public 
utilities are largely responsible for our 
way of living. They have lifted drudgery 
from housework. They have brought 
comfort, leisure and convenience. They 
have saved eyesight. They have deterred 
crime by keeping cities lighted. , , , 
Ut 111 ties have rf*volutioni7.ed industry. 
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. . . Their securities are owned by mil- 
lions of people. They have served uh welt. 

So, of course, every one hates public 
utilities. 

In spite of all its mistakes, the steel 
industry has built America. Its titanic 
enterprise has contributed the waxp and 
woof of American prosperity. Almost 
everything in this country that Is mod* 
ern and better 1^ so because of sleet. So 
the best we can say for the steel in- 
dustry is that It is predatory, an op* 
presiaor of labor and feudal 

The enormous development of Amer* 
ican industry would have been incon* 
ceivable without the vision, courage, in- 
telligence and vast resources of Amer- 
ican finance. More than SO billion dollars 
of the people's money are soundly in- 
vested in the great industries, railroads 
and utilities by means of financial In- 
stitutions. Finance has ert^cled a credit 
structure which multlphes by many 
times the volume of busine.«?s possible on 
I a iciven amount of national capital It 
maintains open markets where the day- 
tc3-day values of securities are deter- 
minedt making such securities almost 
I as liquid and marketable as a dollar bill. 

In spite of all its mistakes, finance or- 
' ganized America. 

I So naturally the whole country re- 
I joices over legislation designed to clamp 

a set of teeth in the leg of finance. 
I Scattered all over America are im- 
^ portant Industries around which have 
I grown up prosperous communlUes, In 
I the aggregate, they employ mlUlons of 

men and women. They are the chief 

support of churches, hospitals and all 
I civic advantages. They are the back- 
I bone of business. So, many of these in- 
I dustries are dli*liked by the people, 

and are contlnuou.sly hampered by 

, H'r,|t>ri<^*it Hatlcn. Bartoi*, l>ur*tlnc Bt 0*- 

l Wrii, Inc.. AJvertisim:* New Yuik. 



anta^;oni:^m hi id ptftty persecution 

What i« the origin of this quarrel be- 
tween the people and the edifice of our 
proHprrity? Why is any demagogue who 
threatens to tear down that edifice fairly 
certain to land somewhere in Washing- 
ton? Why do we hate rallroadsi, utill- 
lies, steel, finance and many of our 
great industries? 

It isn't merely the hatred of the com- 
mon people for the wealthy. For these 
basic strtjctures are owned very largely 
by small investors. The people either 
own the stock outright, or indirectly 
through life insurance and savings-bank 
deposits. LotsHes suffered by railroads, 
utilities, steel, industries and finance 
fall heavily on the poor. Profits won en- 
rich millions of common people. 

It isn*t that we hate success. It isn't 
because a rascal or a fcKil upsets an 
apple cart now and then, 

The real trouble Is that the people 
have always been kept in ignorance re- 
garding most ut miles, Hteei and finance, 
and until recently have been told little 
about railroads and other baMc enter- 
prises. Serving the people, owned by the 
people, making mont-y for the people, 
these great forces of our economic life 
haA'e nevertheless remained aloof from 
the people. , . , A few railroada have 
tried to establish better relations, and 
have benefited from the effort. 

Where there is Ignorance there Is 
bound to be suspicion. 

Acftualntance la the beginning of 
friendship. 

The policy of silence pursued by rail- 
roads, utilities, steel, Industry and fi- 
nance has done great harm. It has left 
in the public mind a no-man*s land of 
ignorance, suspicion and dislike which 
separates these great services from the 
people — a land without law or order 
where evil things are done. The time 
has come for these ser^^lces to get ac- 
quainted with the people of America 
and wipe out the menace of this no- 
man's land. 

There is no earthly reason why rail- 
roads should not stand as well with the 
public as the automotive industry does; 
why every utility should not win public 
friendship as American Tel. & Tel has 
done; why steel should be less popular 
than insurance companies; why finance 
should not share the confidence enjoyed 
by savings banks; or why any industry 
should not have the good will accorded 
General Electric All the public wants Is 
to know the facts. 

In ever>^ village, there is one man 
w^hom everybody hates. He is often the 
aquarest man and the best citizen of the 
village. But he pursues a policy of 
silence. In time the legend grows that he 
is concealing things, is furtive and a 
schemer, is robbing the people. He is too 
proud to be friendly or to explain. When 
he makes mistakes, as any man will, 
they are rated as crimes. . . . If he gels 
Into difficulties, as men do now and then, 
the virtuous villagers are pleased that 
his doom has overtaken him at last 

When the railroads, utilities, steel, 
finance and industries have public rela- 
tions like those of the hated villager, 
they always suffer for It. Their sectirities 
collapse more speedily in a panic. When 
labor troubles develop, Ihey cannot 
count on the support of public sympa- 
thy. In a competitive situation, they are 
not fortified by popular preference* 

If railroads, utilities, steel, ftnance and 
other basic Industries .should decide to 
wrap up their policy of silence and store 
it in the attic along with the old silk 
hat and frock coat, the people would be 
glad to gel acquainted with them and 
no-man's land would disappear. 
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f Con tinned from page 2S) 
uie, such as I suggest, may well be 
given reasonably broad interpreta- 
tion. 

In the light of the decisions to 
which I have referred, it may he 
asserted: 

1. That there la no basis for the fed- 
eral regulntioii of a busine:5i3 which is 
truly local in character, is carried on 
exclusively within the limits of one 
state, and doeg not subataTitially affect 
interstate commerce; such activities, If 
regulated, should be regulated by the 
states themseives. The Federal Govern- 
ment can, however, approve such local 
codes, and the members wHl then be 
free from any threat of pro:?ecution un- 
der the federal antitrust laws; 

2, That the authority of Congress to 
regulate business is not limited to strictly 
interstate business, but may also regu- 
late local business which is in the stream 
of interstate commerce, or which ma- 
terially affects or burdens Interstate 
commerce; but such regulation must be 
limited to the removal of the burden 
from interstate commerce; 

3* That if practices in production bur- 
den or substantially affect interstate 
commerce they likewise come within 
the federal power of regulation, pro- 
vided the burden to interstate com- 
merce is clearly shown ; 

4, That the Federal Government is 
deeply interested in the orderly conduct 
of interstate commerce, and has author- 
ity to prohibit any and all unfair meth- 
oda of competition which affect such 
commerce: 

5. That a criminal statute is always 
closely construed, while a civil statute 
is frequently given a broad construc- 
tion; 

6* That when the overwhelming major- 
ity of the members of a trade or indus- 
try declare a certain practice to be un- 
fair and unethical^ the courts will give 
great weight to such declaration. 

With these understandings, what 
lines of business may we expect to 
be legally regulated under the NIRA, 
or any act which takes its place? 

First will come practically all of 
the large manufacturing, producing, 
and mining industries of the coun- 
try — in fact, all except certain small 
concerns that carry on a purely local 
business and whose competition does 
not materially affect interstate com- 
merce. Within this group will he 
found the natural resource indus- 
tries—such as coal, oil, lumber and 
the metals — and the manufacturers 
of steel, cement, automobiles, tex- 
tiles, etc. It will include the handlers 
and processors of important agricul- 
tural products, such as stockyard 
companies, flour mills, and the like. 

It Will not include the service 
trades or store -keepers doing a pure- 
ly local business, such as the barber, 
the butcher* and the baker. These, 
if regulated at all, must be regulated 
by the states ao far as such regula- 



tion is permissible without violation 
•f the Fourteenth Amendment, It 
may include the partial regulation 
of the large department stores, chain 
stores, and mail-order houses. It will 
not include the local trolley or the 
local utility unless they affect inter- 
state commerce or are in its stream. 
If my interpretation of the law is 
correct, the NRA will have to aban- 
don not only fair practice regulation 
of the service trades and the local 
stores but any attempt to regulate 
their minimum wages or maximum 
hours. 

In my view, the constitutional lim- 
its are also practical limits. This 
country is too large to be regulated 
from Washington, and the Federal 
Government should not attempt to 
replace the authority of the states 
in matters that are local in nature. 
To attempt to do so will result in the 
building up of a bureaucracy of un- 
told size and authority, and will in- 
evitably stifle the genius of Amer- 
ican business life which in the last 
century and a half has w^rested a con- 
tinent from the wilderness and built 
up a civilization far superior to that 
of any other nation. 

Many years ago the Supreme 
Court, considering the consequences 
of attempting the regulation of all 
business from Washington, said: 

If such power was vested in Congress 
and denied to the states, it would follow 
as an inevitable result that the duty 
would devolve on Congress to regulate 
all of these delicate, multiform, and 
vital interests, which in their nature are, 
and must be, local in aU the details of 
their successful management. It is not 
necessary to enlarge upon, but only to 
suggest, the impracticability of such a 
scheme, when we regard the multitu- 
dinous affairs involved, and the almost 
in Unite variety of their minute details. 

Delegation of legislative power 

THE constitutional question may he 
raised as to whether Congress has 
improperly delegated its authority 
to the President under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. It is a well- 
established principle of law that 
within clearly defined limits Congress 
can delegate authority to the Pres- 
ident, For instance, under the exist- 
ing Tariff Act the President may, on 
the findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion» increase or decrease the exist- 
ing duties by 50 per cent, but the law 
provides that this can be done only 
when the Tariff Commission shall 
find that the cost of production is 
greater or less abroad than at home. 
Thus, Congress has laid down a rule 
under which the President may act. 
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! H0wW given broad and unlimited 
I powers to change tariffs by 50 per 
cent: the changes must conform to 
definite fiJi dings as prt^cribed in the 
Act of Congress. 

I mil not attempt to say whether 
I or not the duties which have been 
delegated by Congress lo the PreB- 
. ident under the existing NIRA arc 
I too broad. That is a question which 
only the Supreme Court can answer. 
But I do say without hesitation that, 
in any new law enacted to replace 
the existing law, Congress should 
very definitely lay down rules under 
I which the President may act, and the 
I more de^nite and specific those rules 
I are the more probable it will be that 
ihe Supreme Court will sustain their 
< unstitutionality. The legislative 
t ower clearly belongs to Congress, 
and if it permits the President by 
executive order to take effective ac- 
tion, there should be no ambiguity 
as to the rules under which the Pres- 
ident must act. 

Labor clauses 

SECTION 7 (a) of the National Re- 
covery Act has been the subject of 
much discussion and criticism, favor- 
able on the part of labor and unfavor- 
able on the part of many employers, 
I am not going to discuss the wisdom 
of the section, but merely to con- 
sider certain of its aapects. Subdivi- 
sion One of Section 7 (a) provides 
that employees shall have the right 
to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of 
their owti choosing. There can be no 
doubt as to the legality of such a 
provision. The Supreme Court has 
repeatedly sustained the right of 
labor to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively. There can also be no doubt 
as to the propriety and legality of a 
provision that the representatives to 
be chosen for collective bargaining 
shall be chosen "without the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of em- 
ployers of labor or their agents**; but 
there can be very broad objection to 
the one-sided and partial prohibitions 
of this portion of Subdivision One, If 
it Is proper* and I beHeve it is, that 
labor should have the right to choose 
its own representatives without co- 
ercion on the part of the employers, 
it is equally right that the employers 
should insist that their employee's be 
free from the coercive influence of 
labor unions or others. 

It should be carefully noted that 
the words used are "interference, re- 
straint, or coercion/' These words do 
not mean that an employer cannot 
argue with his men as to the desir- 
ability of a plant committee, freely 
chosen, as against a committee that 
is representative of some national 
labor organization* and it is equally 



true that the members of a national 
organization may properly present 
and argue their case with employ- 
ees. 1 do feel, however, that in any 
rcenaclment of Subdivision One of 
Section 7 (a) the rights and prohi- 
bitions should be reciprocaL The 
right of argument should lie with 
both the employer and the labor 
union, and the prohibitions against 
interference, restraint, or coercion 
should likewise lie against both par- 
ties. 

There are, however, certain strong 
constitutional objections to Subdivi- 
sion Two of Section 7 (a), which 
reads as follows : 

That no employee and no one seeking 
i'mplaymenl shall be required om a con- 
dUion of i^mployment to join any com- 
jmny union or to refrain from Joining:, 
(jtjraniajin^. or anslHUiig a labur i>r;;.in 
iitation of hts own choosing. 

The right of an employer to cm- 
ploy whom he will and of an em- 
ployee to work for whom he will, 
provided a suitable bargain can be 
made, is a proi>erty right proterti d 
by the Fifth and the P'ourleenUL 
Amendments to the Constitution, 
This is clearly set forth in the Adair 
case, decided by the Supreme Court 
in 1908» and in the Cop page case, 
decided in 1915." 

On the basis of these two eases, 
and of other cases of almost similar 
clearness, it would seem that Sub- 
division Two of Section 7 (a) is un- 
constitutional, and that an employer 
does have the legal right to say to 
a prospective employee, *'I will not 
employ you if you retain your mem- 
bership in or join a s|H*cific labgr 
union/' 

While at first thought this may 
seem like rather a harsh legal pro- 
vision» the history of American in- 
dustry has well proved the merits of 
the free and unhampered right to 



-The atiginml Newlands Imw, pjtssed in ii98, 
pruhibited « riiiLr>jiftd en.£Aged m imtcrstjite cam- 
met CP Irom (Jitch«rgin|E an employee bttauiie he 
vftt m member of m lahor union. A ■ ^ 

acted for the Louisville and Niihvi]l 
Wat indicted fur violating thii ptos'^: 
erftJ law. The facts of ihr case wc.ec 
The quraticn at ii»uq wa* whether or n'^^ 
proviiton ol th* Mewland* law w-i-^ - 
tional, and the Supreme C<jy' 
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would employ, thai bemg a pn^j 
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luch A tabor or|faniration from liiii cmplo>. 

The Coppagc caie wa» a timilar caie ariiini^ 
under Ihe pro vi* ion* of the Fourteenth At:;tri i 
mcnt The ttate of K^ticai had patted 
iimilif to the Newland* law Coppafr 
dieted for diKharein^ a man on 
memherthip m the Switchmien'i Uni 
Amerka. In that caae the Supreme 
that luch a prohibition by a ktate W4> utx- 
Lantlitutional ai ■ timilar prohibitiori by the 
Federit Qovernment. In connection with these 
failroid caiet it ii tcarcely neccfsary to Sidd that 
nothing in the Supreme Court'^ c'ecition in Wtl. 
^n ¥s, New, dealinf with (he Ad^irntort Law oi 
1916 regarding railroad houri atnd witgei, iflecti 
ihe^e dcetiiont ibout ait tcnplloyer** right, even 
when the employer U ^ public utility, lo deter* 
mine for Hinotelf whorn he will employ, 
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seek employment or to give employ- 
ment; and it should be remembered 
that the converse is true and that if 
an employer has the right to say to 
an employee, **I will not employ you 
if you are a member of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor," the em- 
ployee on his part has a right to say 
to the employer, "I will not work for 
you unless all of yoar employees be- 
long to the union of which I am a 
member," 

In conclusion J the decisions of the 
Supreme Court alone can determine 
the final extent to which codes au- 
thorized by federal statute may reg- 
ulate busmess, and these decisions 
will follow one by one through the 
years until ultimately they will 
clearly define the scope and limit of 
federal power. But Congress is faced 
by the necessity of either pennitting 
the NIRA to expire or of enacting a 
new law to take its place. I cannot 
believe that business or the country 
desires the present act to expire 
without a proper substitute to take 
its place. It, therefore, becomes of 
the utmost importance that the coun- 
try as a whole should consider the 
form of the new law not only from 
its practical aspects but from the 
standpoint of the probable legal and 
desirable limits of federal power. We 
are not now considering an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, We are 
now considering the form of a new 
law which will conform to the Con- 
stitution as it now exists. 

Ciianges suggested 

THE new act may well follow the 
general form of the present Recovery 
Act, but I suggest that it contain 
the following changes; 

1. That it do not contain a provision 
peiDiitting the President to Impose 
codes i 

2. That It do not contain licensing- pro- 

viiJions; 

3. That it be in the form of a civil 
rather than a criminal statute, and 

4. That the labor clauses contain pro* 
visions permittinfT labor to bargain col- 
lectively throug-h representatives chosen 
by labor, without coercion, either from 
employers or of/itT.Vi and that they omit 
any attempt to limit the right of an 
employer or of an employee to decide 
with whom he will enter into employ- 
ment relations. 

The NRA has a broad field of use- 
lulness in permitting industry, with 
the approval of the Government, to 
adopt fair rules for the conduct of 
business. These rules must not be 
imposed in a bureaucratic manner; 
and they must be rules which will 
not stifle American initiative, which 
will not attempt lo regiment busi- 
ness, and which, it is reasonable to 
assume, will be held to be within the 
constitutional power of the Federal 
Government. 
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ered policy, year jn year out, entrust all phases of their 
instalmenf fmancing to C.I J. They have us check their 
customer credits, give cash for their paper, and follow 
through to the collection of the last payment. 



it. 



By using our complete Finance Service they eliminate 
much overhead expense, retain their bank credit tine 
free for other needs, and better their collectron results. 
Our representative is at your call, without obligation, for 
a discussion of any phase of sound instalment selling. 
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BANKERS TO INDUSTRY 
EVERYV^HERE 



AffitiatBd Operating Compon/es with 
Head Offices m New York, Chicago, 
San Franci&cOf Toronto, Canada. Aiso 
Compfetefy fvncfiomVig local finance 
Offices in the Prirrcipo/ Ofies> 




Commercial Investment Trust incorporated 



Executive Offices: 



One Pork Ave*, New York 



Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST C OR POR ATION — CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 



What Bankers and Investors Discuss 



We NO sooner get a thing fixod 
in our mind than some one appears 
to tell us thai what we have believed 
is exactly wrong* 

If there is any one thing we 
thought was certain, it was I hat the 
banks are extraordinarily *'liqiiid," 
We glanced at bank statements and 
saw large holdings of cash and gov- 
ernment securities in relation to de- 
posits. If that is not liquid, what is? 

Now H. Parker Willis says in the 
columns of the Financial Chronicle: 

There has probably never been a time 
when our baukss w*?re worse 'frozen* 
than they are today. 

Mr. Willis argues this way : the 
banks have enormous amounts of 
government securities — about S-;? 
billions in March of this year as 
against a low of less than 4 billions 
in October, 1929. 

The ability of the Government to meet 
its maturiniT obligations is dependent 
entirely upon its capacity to induce fresh 
borrowers to come forward with fiuther 
contributions of funds. 

In Mr. Willis' opinion, this can*t 
go on indefinitely. To quote again: 

And when such issues obviously ex- 
ceed cun etit incomes they will lose value 
and eventually collapse as has been the 
ease with all such structures of unsound 
finance since banking- was first initiated. 

But Mr, Willis seems to weaken his 
argument by adding; 

When that time comes the banks may 
still be able to obtain from Reserve 
banks (so long as the supply of print 
paper lasts) the same kind of money 
which they are obligated to pay to their 
customers and may thus continue to be 
perfectly solvent. 

Mr, Willis seems to tell us in one 
breath that the banks are worse 
''frozen" tlian ever but may contmue 
to be perfectly solvent. Is solvency 
to be measured by the sort of money 
the borrower repays? 

How good is Uncle Sam's credit? 

ANOTHER statement which we have 
come to accept as gospel is that the 
credit of the Government is A 1, 
Proof ? Look at the way in which its 
issues are oversubscribed at star- 
tlingiy low rates of interest. Said a 
banking iconoclast : 

But how do we know I hat the Gov- 
ernment's credit is g^ood? How can we 
say that they can borrow money cheaply 
when there is no competition? 

Suppose there should develop a real 



demand for money from industry niid the 
hunUij found plenty of opportunities to 
U'nd money In the open market; what 
would tile Government have to pay for 
money then? 1 certainly don't know and 
1 iloobt If any one does, but we i>houUJ 
lit least have a better mea.^ure of ^gov- 
ernment credit, thatv we have now. 

Or* look at It thlsi way: Suppose there 
should be a change in the tide of busi- 
ness, that a rapid recovery should take 
place with the result that the banks 
wanted to dispos?e of a large part of their 
holdings of governments to the invest- 
in^ public. What sort of price wouki 
they brlnji? Aj^ain I'm nut going to an- 
swer my own questioni but I do think 
we have not at the moment anything like 
an accurate knowledge of what govern- 
ment credit really like. 

Government is a big borrower 

WHATEVER may be felt about the 
future of government securities or 
whatever the dispute may be as to 
the state of the Government's credit, 
there can be no doubt that the Gov* 
ernment is pretty well monopolizing 
the banks' activities and that busi- 
ness men and bankers are gravely 
concerned over the situation. This 
chart which we borrow from Leonard 
Ayres' Cleveland Trust Company 
Bnlletm tells the story. 

Government borrowings were at a 
low and business borrowings at a 
high at the end of 1929. Then the one 
fell and the former rose until they 
crossed early in 1933. For awhile 
towards the end of that year business 
borrowings increased and govern- 
ment borrowings decreased until it 
looked for a time as if they might 
again cross. So far this year they 
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have conBtanlly moved apart. If 
those lines had crossed toward 
the end of last year, if business bor- 
rowings had moved on up and gov- 
ernment borrowings had steadily 
dropped, what might not have hap- 
pened? Some future historian of our 
finance and business may mark that 
year as the most important in the 
history of the United States. 

American and English taxes 

FEDERAL Relief Administrator 
Hopkins has been throwing out 
gloomy hints about the future of 
taxation in this country. The Ameri- 
can people, he says, don't know what 
it is to be taxed. The inference is 
that they will have to learn and that 
the learning will be painful. 

When taxation is talked of, all 
eyes turn to Great Britain. There, we 
are told, is a country that knows 
what it is to be taxed, that has really 
suffered in the cause of a balanced 
budget. And Great Britain km been 
taxed and taxed heavily. No doubt 
about that. But most of the talk 
about the suffering Britisher centers 
on the income tax. We are told that 
the Englishman with $5000 a year 
salary must pay $750 of it in income 
tax. We are told, on the authority of 
Hore Beiisha, financial secretary to 
the British Treasury, that the Eng- 
lishman pays $80 a head in taxation 
and the American only about $25. 
But we are not always reminded that 
the latter are only federal and that 
state and municipal taxes make up a 
great part of the American burden. 

If we lump all taxes in the two 
countries for the nearest comparable 
time we get this comparison: 

Taxes Per Capita 
Great Britain $4,366,000,000 $95.95 
United States 9,100,000.000 71,94 

The Britisher is hit harder than 
the American but not so much harder 
as most of us have thought. And if 
we look at the way the two countries 
are going we find this: 

Taxes ais percentage of National Income 
United States Great Britain 
1929 109 21.9 

1934 21.5 24.7 

Taxes in this country are mount- 
ing and there is no sign of a drop. 
The heavily taxed Britisher got a re- 
duction in his income tax this year. 
Will the American taxpayer? He will 
not [ He will probably get an increase. 
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Savings 




3^,000 

INVESTORS 

I./ 




THE invc fitments of c htm sands of ordinary workirnj 
people arc threatened, and national recover}' is itn- 
peded by 4*ppressi(m 4>f the ytiliiies. Thcrir are more than 
300,000 iruiividu^il liecurity-hnlilers u\ the Associatetl Gasi 
& Electric System, distributed over every state of the Union 
and thrrty-three other countru-s. 



4S » tHM) A i *»i I c i fi t c d i n v e*to ra 
ur^ munual tuburers. 

39,U00 have vuperviiory pufci- 
tions, or are proprteton ui 
iifniilJ hu$ine&»ie», 

26fQ0n earn |ti(?jr livirtf^ 



tUruu4h tcachinj|or oihcf pru- 
i«ssioniiii »ervic«ji. 

32«(MX} are clerkly buiikkecp* 
er^i agenti or salesmen, 

107,000 are wamen— muiit u£ 
whom are Kounc wives. 




The Associated Gas and Electric Company Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Debt Capitali"^tion is designed to protect 
the tnteresis of these securitv-holders. 



Associated Gas & Electric System 

61 BROADWAY, NEW VORK 



-AN AUTOMOBILE pms manu- 
facturing concern now lijcated in 
Northern Ohio having a monthly pay- 
rgll of clgse to $15»000 and employing 
approximately 100 people continuous- 
ly Is clefiir<jus cif moving to a smaller 
community with a good labor market 
and other satisfactory conditions. 
Chambers o/ Commerce are Invited to 
investigate this company and submit 
proposal for consideration. Box 4^, 
Nation's Businejjs, Washington, D. G. 
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IT S TIME TO 

l AKE INVKNTORY 
OF YOUR LAWN 

It'i x\m^ td <:h€ck up on those dried 
up And uiiiigfatlv biire spoti that in- 
vite weed-growth . . . and ipoil the 
appearance of your lj|wn. PartKulairly 
h it time lo sow SCOTT'S CREEP- 
ING KENT . . . a &«rc cure fm sUk 
lawni. SCOTT'S CREFIPING BENT, 
in A short rime, will make your lurf 
thick aiid ne^ithy 4(;ain. fiUirtfr in 
dead places, leavirij^ your lawn mor<^ 
beautiful tiian ever, THottianda of 
business men throughout the eountnr 
plan SCOTT*S CREEPING BENT 
regularly. 

Wrttp. tat a f<\py (tt "'RI!\T 
l.AWNS". It H-llti yuu 




O.M.SCOTT £ SONS COMPANY 



MM MAIN STRf CT 



MAftVSVIiU. OHIO 



an the* 

wht-re thr big p;i.ridc!i t^i*. jnd urjir 
■bvernmirnt buildings, ^b^p^^ and 
Ihraut^ Write fi>t raies. 

WILURDUOTEt 

Wikhlnj^if^n* Hk C. 
H P. StJMtMViLLK , Miinagint Dift^tat 
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LITTLE BLUl: fttMItt CO. 



Why America 
Is America 

fConi tuned from page 20} 
to go on With. Nobody knew, nor 
could know for days, whether any of 
those records ever would be recov- 
ered. 

Nobody knew what the bank's 
losses might amount to due to lost 
currency, securities, collateral, to say 
oothing of the con Lents of J4afety de- 
posit boxes for which the bunk was 
liable. In such circumstances it was 
obvious that almost anything might 
happen if somebody's trigger finger 
slipped. In front of every employee 
whose job brought him in contact 
with customers was a brief ins true* 
lion sheet. Partly it said: 

Keep a cheerful countenance. Smile. 
If any euiJtomer starts an argunient, 
don't argue back. Refer him at once to 
one of the otneers. 

The itistnictions said to cash 
checks, receive deposits, both sav- 
ings and commercial, and to pay sav- 
ings withdrawala, as usuaL Tellers 
were instructed to keep savings with- 
drawals down to $50 to $100 if they 
could, but when a depositor could 
demonstrate the need for more, more 
was paid. The depositor presented 
his passbook, of course, and also 
signed a statement attesting that he 
had at least the amount asked for on 
deposit 

These simple steps were the tac- 
tics Bill Cummings and his crew 
ado pled to show Uiat Ihey had faith 
in their customers, and that custom- 
ers might have faith in Ihem* 

What were the results? 

Business almosl as usual 

ON THE first day, Monday, there 
was a healthy crowd in the bank. But 
it was a normal and orderly crowd, 
rather curious, lively, wisecracking; 
and there was no panic, no sugges- 
tion of a run. 

Very quickly it became apparent 
that the tellers knew more about cus- 
tomers' accounts than anybody sup- 
posed they knew. They surprised 
themselves even. In dozens of cases 
they remembered the exact amount 
of a customer's balance. 

For five days the bank went on 
doing business in this fashion, wnth- 
out a single old record. In that time, 
86,000 cheeks were paid, ranging all 
the way from $1.17 or so up to S150,- 
000, Only 23 items were returned by 
tellers because of doubt or insuffi- 
cient identification. When the old 
books finally became available, as 
they did at the end of the week, it 
was found that there was approxi- 
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mateJy Sl,500 In overdrafts* Many a 
bank has that amount in a single 
business day and thinks nothing of 
it. Every overdraft was subsequently 
redeemed. . . . 

It was not until the Friday follow- 
ing the fire that the ruins of the old 
bank building were cool enough to 
make it safe to see what might have 
happened to the vaults. This was a 
ticklish job. 

There was, for one thing, the dan- i 
gev of hold-ups. That could be guard- 
ed against. Squad cars invaded the 
neighborhood like ants. 

More serious were physical diffi- 
cuUies. The huge doors were fro- 
zen." There was no outward sign of 
melting of the vaults themselves, al- 
though steel filing cabinets not kept 
inside had been reduced to metal 
chunks. There were six sepai'ate 
vaults. Five in one group contained, 
respectively, ( 1 ) the books, { 2 ) im- 
portant records, (3) safe-keeping 
boxes, (4) safe deposit boxes, (5) 
money. The sixth vault, in a differ- 
ent room, was the savings bank 
vault. 

The book vault, located on the 
north side of the building, was the 
one that had been least exposed to 
heat» and it was opened first. 

Before attempting to open the 
door, however, a four-inch hole was 
drilled through concrete and reen- 
forcing material (it took 8V2 hours), 
and a thermometer thrust inside. 
Though flames had not reached the 
inside experts knew that conditions 
might still be favorable to spontane- 
ous combustion. But when after six 
days a thermometer was thrust 
through the four-inch opening into 
the book vault of the Drovers Banks 
it registered 72 degrees! 

Much manipulation of the door 
was necessary, but the tumblers 
finally fell into place and the com- 
bination worked. The records were 
found to be in perfect condition. 

Vaults were in good condition 

ON THE following day, Saturday, 
the cash and security vaults were 
opened. Here, too, the contents were 
found to be in perfect condition, 
nothing damaged in any way. On 
Sunday morning a glad message was 
read from all the pulpits within 
reach* Many people had been frantic 
at what might have happened to the 
contents of their safe deposit boxes* 
But every box, every paper, every 
valuable, was found apparently in- 
tact. In one vault a trace of moisture 
was discovered on the floor. It came 
not from tire hose, apparently, but 1 
from natural condensation following | 
the terrific heat generated within. 1 
Removing the contents to the new | 
location was also a tricky job. Cum- I 



New Eln^land 

payrolls 
tell the 
STORY 



I he payroll statistie§ 
of New England^s key in* 
duatries tell a story of 
increased emptayment 
and increased earaing power. 
There is no guesswork aboul 
payroll stalisltcs* They point 
to sure coni^umer markets , , . 
eoasuiiiers that you can reaeh 
if your diistrihutioa muehiuery 
in New England id geared to 
serve them. 

StatiBtirs available from the 
premium returua on compul- 
sory workman^s eompeusatioii 
insurance carried by employers 
under the Mai^saeliusetls law 
ibow suhstantial increased fur 
1934 in New England major 
manufocturiag liaes » . . shoen 
and texUlet^. 

New England lut ready la go^ — 
are you/ 

To cover thin rich market 




adequately^ loeation in 
the territory is extremely 
helpfuL Twenty-uine dif* 
fereut iotlustries — over 
100 tenants — have fouud the 
Boston Wharf property au 
ideal distrihution baige. This 
industrial property is situated 
on the very rim of Barton's 
bun^inehss district. ^ et — rrntfit, 
insurance, and other overh«*ad 
items are sur[jri»jngly low. 




BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 

Indiitiriai Setvu^e Dttfmrimfni ^ — SHS 
BOSTON WHAtlF COMFANV, 239 <iatumir Street, nijutttn, ^Unii. 

Please fteail me your 16*^|»agc booklet dei^eritiitig the fttPMtttn Wharf 
[ir<i|H*rty and ItM advaniJigrft. 

,Vuntf? PntiiUm , 

Compuny itnti Atldrest — — 







Making what's 
sell more of what's 



^ As imporiant lo you as color, com- 
posuion, line, is knowledge of consumers 
and wKai wiU make them buy. Because 
our Design Staff knows people, products 
in Canco packages gel seen, desired, 
LoughhThe Canco viewpoint builds sales 
wallop into Canco customers' containers. 

In buying cans remember t ABTltTY lo serve 
you well is as important as ihe WIU to 
serve you well. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 



130 FABK AVENUE 



NEW TORK 
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mings turned this over to the Clear- 
ing House, the Federal Reserve, an 
express company, and several Loop 
banks. Each part of the vaults* con- 
tents was checked by representatives 
of these institutions, and was accom- 
panied by them to the new vaults. 

Box-holdei*s were then requested 
to come and open their boxes, make 
a fit^t-hand check of the contents* 
report on the condition, sign a slip 
if OK, This resulted in one complaint. 
One, A woman said that a gold watch 
which had belonged to her father, 
and which she had kept in her box, 
would not run. The bank had it fixed 
for her. Later she came back, 

'*rm ashamed of myself/' she said, 
**I told my sister you fixed that 
watch, and she reminded me it 
woiildn*t run when I put it in the box. 
I cheated you* , * 

She told Cummings she was going 
to have 24 masses read for him. 

Some effort was made to get box" 
holders to transfer their possessions 
to new boxes in the more up-to-date 
vault in the new building. Most of 
them refused. They preferred the 
fire- tried boxes. 

How did the public respond to op- 
eration for a week on faith, without 
records? Perhaps there was no spe- 
cial reason for it^ but the fact re- 
mains that at the end of the week, 
savings deposits were up $200,000; 
commercial deposits were up $1,000,- 
000, 

Of course Bill Cummings, person- 
ally, was pleased. He did say to me, 
* 'There's one thing we don*t want to 
overlook.'' 

"Yes 

*'The Lord was awful good to 
us " 

He was pleased, however, for more 
than personal reasons. Other bank- 
ers too. The country supposedly knew 
all about the Chicago banking mess. 
The story was often told, with em- 
broidery. 

The city was celebrated as a plague 
spot where the evil American banker 
might be seen at his unholiest. Bank 
failures there were hauled out as 
proof of almost anything that any- 
body wished to prove. 

Only sound banks were left 

IN THE holocaust of criticism, es- 
sential and cheering facts were over- 
looked, nearly forgotten. The num- 
ber of banks that failed was breath- 
taking for those who desired to go 
no deeper. At the beginning of 1931 
there were about 220 banks in Chi- 
cago. Today there are 48- The banks 
that failed were all outlying banks. 
Some were absorbed, but most went 
out by the closed-door route, Chica- 
go, however, feels better with 48 
banks than with 220; in the sifting 



process the patent-medicine 
were strained out. 

A significant fact came to be un- 
derstood. Depositors did not lose 
everything in those closed banks. 
Far from it. The reduction in de- 
posits in Chicago's outlying banks, 
before they failed, was tremendous; 
in the aggregate, these withdrawals 
amounted to the huge sum of 75 per 
cent of all deposits. In some banks, 
withdrawals before the curtain fell 
amounted to 90 per cent. The bank 
which once occupied the quarters 
preempted by Cummings after the 
fire, normally had deposits of $15,- 
000,000; these were liquidated down 
to $3,700,000 before it closed. This 
was typical. Other instances were 
more striking. 

Deposits were liquidated 

ONLY strong banks can ever with- 
stand withdrawals up to such a point 
as that. There were about 30 ad- 
mittedly weak banks in Chicago be- 
fore the situation came to a head in 
June, 1931. These went. Their going 
intensified withdrawals at sound 
banks, making the closing of many 
of the latter inevitable, but only 
after they had liquidated an over- 
whelming percentage of deposits* 
Depositors were not 100 per cent 
losers. They were about 25 per cent 
losers, all told. And more than 80 
per cent of those who did have ac- 
counts in the closed banks, had bal- 
ances of less than $40. When a bank 
closed, however, it made a wonderfiil 
alibi for many a man and woman — 
"Can't afford it; my money's tied up 
in that bank." The loss being, per- 
haps, $4.63 f 

Out of the foggy confusion of 
malicious or maladroit talk, facts 
naturally emerged and in course of 
time made themselves understood. 
Halsted Street and all the other long 
streets in Chicago where bank ac- 
counts secretly germinate, decided 
about their bankers. Then came the 
fire. It was the severest imaginable 
test. The result proved that custom- 
ers were prepared to respond to con- 
fidence — with confidence; which is 
the only rock on which effective 
banking can stand. 

Besides all this, it's a good thing 
just to have on the record the in- 
dividual story of Bill Cunxmings and 
his banks. That go-and-do-it opening 
of his on Monday morning is a sam- 
ple of the high personal initiative 
that through generations past has 
built American business. It's the kind 
of faith and credit confidence, coura- 
geous and more than a little ven- 
turesome, which must still underlie 
us and our banking if we mean to 
continue a progressive and aggres- 
sive business nation. 




This favorite of many traveiers 
Is but one of tlie H countries 
on President Liners* Itinerary 



ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 



8335" 



FIRST CLASS 



President Liner world cruises 
are different from all the odiers, 
for our ships sail oa regular 
schedule from New York and 
California, You caa literally 
uriteyour own tkket. Including 
in it the side trips and stopovers 
that yon, personally, want to 
make> Circle the globe in 85 
days> or take up to the two full 
years your ticket allows. 

The famous President Linecs 
sail every week from New York 
for Havana^ the Panama Canal, 
California and the Orient via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route 
^-thence fortnightly Round 
the World. 

Your trdvei agent will gladly 
tell you ail about the President 
Liners and where they go. Ask 
to see pictures of the roomy 
otitside staterooms and the spa- 
cious public rooms, 

DOLLAR 

STEAMSHIP LINES 

New York, Chicago, Sao Francisco^ 
Los Angelas and ochef 
priDcipal ciiies 
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EXPRESS CZQOO 
0tr«mlgHiJ can 
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SHfPPING 
CONTAINER 

problems & cost$ 

tvAffdtn hdi: ndfiling machin^r>' fcir thp 
Iriiflt vcitirlubtf, i;iil, cannery und tsrnml 
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lidp vour ihippiii|£ iron tain L^r. cr afv, 

jntt boK probltriit. 

Juti irnd ihv i::uMp4iT iHtAchsd la your 
Iwiivrhrjii— 'Kivini; fact* ntfces^or^' for Dur 
«nj:inferittg dcp'^tnient to mak^ a prapvr 
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THIS is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 



Where Will the 
Flood of 
Business Go? 



Gec 



;ORGE H. HOUSTON, President 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works* 
said recently that all the locomotive 
plants in the country would need to 
operate on full time for fifteen or 
twenty years to catch up on normal 
replacements. Locomotives are just 
one item of railroad equipment on 
which similar conditions apply, 

A survey made in May among busi- 
ness executives indicated that 57% 
of all passenger cars then in use^ even 
by this above*average group, were 
purchased before 1932. 

Thousands of manufacturing:! 
plants are nursing along present 
production with obsolete or outworn 
equipment. Many of these plants have 
torn down their older machines to get 
spare parts for better ones — ^they 
have no excess capacity of usable 
machines on hand. There must be re- 
placements just as soon as orders 
come in fast enough to put pressure 
on present production schedules- 
House construction, moderniza- 
tion, repairs, painting, all are at least 
four years behind normal. 

And every month now a slowly 
gaining increase of business piles up 
against the dam. New potential busi- 
ness is rapidly being built up at the 
head' waters. When the dam is open- 
ed, where will the flood of business 
go? 

It will, naturally, spread all over 
the country, but the greatest vol- 
ume will flow to those firms who have 
cut channels in the public conscious- 
ness. I doubt whether in this genera- 
tion there will ever again be such a 
promising opportunity for makers of 
capital goods. 

Advertising should thus be direct- 
ed not only at immediate orders but 
also toward this great accumulated 
potent iaL Those firms who have 
weathered the past stormy years 
have a golden chance to establish a 
new leadership through publicity in 
goodwill, in leadership — ^in unusual 
business growth. 

Oscar S. Tv*sok, Premdent 
O, Tyson and Company, Inc, 
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Grouse and Salmon in the season . . . 

and Johnnie Walker all year 'round 




Thfr/s /ntUiv (i ^tfv shofit'tti^^hx iu ,\'ji!iiHii t\iJj J Hi urn — JuHNKlK Wa L K i- R is dlwuy^ the life of the f arty 



LOVE OF SCOTLAND h often a matter of 
hchs and hrafs nnd purple hearher moors 
. , Jove of Scotch Is inv:iri3bly a close ac- 
quaintance with Ji>hnnte Walker Rid Label 
—"Scotland's most famous whisky/* 

For over a century, John Walker U Sons* 
Ltd., have collaborated with Time to give tht* 
world a ripeness, smoothne^is, and fragrance 
unique In Scotch whisky. Every drop of 
Johnnie Walker Is delicious proof of the 
prime bnrley, the Highland peat, the years of 
honest aging» and the prnod Kilmarnock dis- 
tilling tradition, "going strong" since 1820* Sip 



this rare old Scotch for the first tjme and 
you*ll vow there's only one Johnnie Walker. 

Surely there's no better whisky than Sctitch, 
and no bttrer .Scotch than Johnnie W.ilker, 
C h o o sc whichever you p r e f e r : T h e Rt- d L a be ! 
or the Black Label. Both are genuine Johnnie 
Walker , , . mellow and venerable and smooth 
. . , distilled and bottled In Scotland. The Red 
Label is famed the world over, wherever there 
is genteel living. The Biack Label is slightly 
higher in price, and guaranteed more than 
ttvehe years old . . John Walker & Sons, Ltd^ 
Distillers, Kilmarnock, Avrshire, Scotland. 



Ji O R N 1820 



STILL CJ O I N G STRONG 



Johnnie Walker 




CANADA DRY GINGER All, INCORPORATED • SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
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WOMAN'S 




MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS (<eep women in 
mind wh^fi ihey liyle thmt cars. They glso keep them in 
mind when they place their adverttsmg. During the Fir&t$ix 
months oF ihii year the Tribune prii^led 21% more passen- 
ger car odverti^jng thon any other Chicago new&popei. 




SPECIALTY SHOPS selling women's clothi^rg pbced 
160% more of their advertising m the TriWne ihori in any 
other Chicago newspaper during the hnf half of this year. 



TO RLA^vH W'w'MtN tvtti^ homes lo equip and families to outfit Chtcogo 
deportment stores during the firvf si at months of this yeof placed mofe linage 
in the Tribune than in any other Chicago newspoper. 

CLOSEST to a womon's heart are home and babies, buf 
these do not constitute her whole sphere of interest. 
Because the Chicago Tribune in sparkling manner reflects the 
entire range of the modern woman's interests, tt is today the 
preferred newspaper of the largest audience of women in 
Chicago and suburbs. Advertising addressed to women in the 
Tribune pays out better. As a result, merchants and manufac- 
turers with messages to transmit to women place more adver- 
tising in the Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper, 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 



GOmC . . . <iOIIV« . . . GOIVE! 



oo^ w/iaf /lappened 

to O/J Taylor f 



A liinf to tli€i$«t^ who want io $£#^1 rilii^ir #«li»r«k 
of thf^ NEuiiU rt^maiDiu^ »iup|ily of IO- and Ill- 
year- old pri«-prf»1illiiAion vioiag4^ wliJNki^v 



UNTIL recenlly we had 
several llioii^and cases 
of very elinire Old Taylor 
in fuir blinded warehouses 
a I LuuUville, 

It ^vas p re-prohibition stocky 
more than 16 years old- 

As thi^ is writieiK not a case 
or a hot lie of this venerable 
bourbon do we have to offer. 

ITs simply all gone* And 
each day's mail shows how 
many people regret their 
procrastination. 

History, we believe, is ahont 
lo repeat itself. Our splendid 
old Mount Vernon rye — 
ran^nng in age from 12 to 
13 years ^ is rapidly going 
ihe way of the Old Taylor. 

Certainly our rare remain- 
ing pre- prohibition bour- 
Imhis — Sunny Bmok and 
f>ld Grand Dad — both 16 
to 18 years old — are mov- 



ing into private cellars with 
startling dispatch. 

When this diminishing su]i- 
ply of rare old whiskey is 
exhausted, you will nt^ver 
see any more, as tlic ^ovrrn- 
ment requires that whiskey 
be withdrawn at the end of 
8 years from barrels and 
bottled for purposes of 
revenue. 



Considering their age and 
character these we are offer- 
ing are very temptingly 
prieed. 

And selling as rapidly as 
they are, it is our lionest 
con vii' lion thai long before 
the year is out THERE WILL 
NOT BE A SINGLE 
BOTTLE LEFT. 

So if ytm want a 
case or so you had 



better h 



urryi 



PRODUCTS OF NATIONAL ITLLERS 





TlilH iidvtrtlfL'iniinL li nal IrvUiiik-il In olfcr this pmlutt tor imltr iir d<?lheTy tn 4iny stwto nr (oniTiiiitJity wMftfIn The- advvrlltlnK. -sik* ht Uri? Ihrri-af 1* unEjhifful. 



First Shown at the World's Fair in June 
Now Ready for the Road: 



Latest ond finest of trucks . , . A new high in ityle and distinction . . . New values in utility 
and performance ... A complete n^W line of Intern^tionais! The powerful 4- to S-ton 
unit below is cm of o beautifully streamlined series of trucks that are afj-truclc^ etn» 
bodying new ergjneerir>g features ofid new mechanical excellence throughout. Take 
Harvester's word for it — the quality apporent on the surfoce is more than matched by 
the quality underneath, \f is the BXTRA quality that Internotionol Truck owners hove 
banked on for more th^n thirty ye^rs. See these new Internotionals. All models, from 
^-ton up, now on display at International branches and dealers. For details, write 
International Harvester Company of America, Inc., 606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago^ ML 



